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Survey of the World 


No sensational event 
disturbed the orderly 
progress of the cam- 
paign last week, but much hard work was 
done by speakers. On the 15th Mr. 
Bryan finished a tour of three days, dur- 
ing which he made seventy-one speeches 
and was talking to audiences for twenty- 
two hours. He has been following the 
trail of Governor Hughes, whose ad- 
dresses.in the West appear to have had 
much weight. Mr. Bryan, answering the 
Governor’s criticism of his Trust plan 
and other propositions, says that the Gov- 
ernor is not a reformer, or at least is not 
in sympathy with Western reforms. 
Pointing to the veto of the two-cent fare 
bill as an indication of the Governor’s 
friendly attitude toward railroads, he re- 
minds his audiences that the Vanderbilts, 
Mr. Morgan and Senator Depew con- 
tributed to the Governor’s campaign 
fund. Defending his Trust plan, he as- 
serts that the Governor has never shown 
any interest in the correction of Trust 
evils. And then he remarks that among 
the contributors to the Governor’s fund 
were Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Schwab, Mr. 
Duke and Mr. Havemeyer. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, of the Century 
Magazine, has reported remarks made to 
him by Mr. Bryan in May last concern- 
ing appointments in the civil service. 
Mr. Johnson was defending the merit 
system. Mr. Bryan said he believed the 
offices should be distributed among the 
political parties in proportion to their 
strength. Replying to an _ inquiry 
from the editor of a Jewish newspaper, 
Mr. Bryan directs his attention to that 
part of the Democratic platform which 
relates to the protection of American citi- 
zens, and says: 


“I construe that plank to mean that a duly 
authenticated passport issued by the Govern- 
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ment of the United States to an American 
citizen shall be proof of the fact that he is 
an American citizen, and so entitled to the 
treatment due him as such, regardless of his 
race, creed or former nationality. I need 
hardly add that Russia is no exception, and 
that an American Jew ought to have as full 
protection as Americans of any other race or 
religion.” 

After making speeches at labor cen- 
ters in Ohio, Mr. Taft expressed the 
opinion that the labor vote this year 
would be divided in about the same way 
as in previous campaigns. He has been 
making a tour in the South,’ speaking in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Virginia, where he was very cordial- 
ly received. He urged that the Demo- 
cratic tradition should be ignored and 
that the people should apply business 
principles to politics by voting for the 
Republican national candidates. This 
week he is to speak in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and West Virginia. 
Then he will go to Indiana. But his clos- 
ing addresses will be made in New York. 
Both parties will spare no effort to se- 
cure New York. In the closing days 
there will also be much work in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin ———An- 
swering, on the 15th, a letter from T. J. 
Dolan, a prominent officer of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men, who had commended 
Mr. Taft, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“The Administration can well afford to 
stand on its record of positive achievement for 
organized labor, and as regards the Isthmus 
of Panama, where we have had most to do 
with organized labor, that record is Taft’s. 
You yourself know well what the United 
States Government had done as regards the 
workingman on the Isthmus. Thanks largely 
to Mr. Taft, the record of the Government at 
Panama is that of a model employer, both as 
regards wages and hours and as regards the 
housing and care of employees. I do not be- 
lieve that laboring men of this country have 
ever had in office a stancher friend than Mr. 
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Taft. The attacks upon him by certain self- 
constituted political leaders of organized labor, 
if successful, would in the long run gravely 
damage the cause of organized labor, for these 
men are trying to persuade the people of this 
country that organized labor has _ interests 
apart from and hostile to the interests of the 
great mass of the American people, and such 
an attitude, if persisted in, would inevitably 
in the end result disastrously to organized 
labor itself. I believe they will fail in this 
effort to misguide their followers and do 
wrong to the American people, and it is above 
all things for the interest of organized labor 
that they should fail. If Mr. Taft were not 
elected the chief sufferers from the chaotic 
conditions that would follow would be the 
workingmen. All of our citizens would benefit 


by Mr. Taft’s election, but the workingmen - 


most of all.” 

Governor Hughes has been making 
speeches in his own State, largely with 
reference to local issues. About two 
weeks ago he asked his opponent, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Chanler, whether he 


would favor a repeal of the new laws 
against racetrack gambling, would re- 
store such gambling, would favor an 
amendment to the Constitution allowing 
gambling; also, whether he would take 
away any of the powers of the new 


Public Service Commission. Mr. Chan- 
ler has been making speeches every day, 
and he has failed thus far to answer the 
questions, altho the Governor has re- 
peated them daily. In New York City 
the nominees of the Independence (or 
Hearst) party for Supreme Court judge 
and for Congress in three districts have 
declined their nominations. This is due 
in part to the party’s refusal to support 
for re-election Surrogate Beckett, who 
has made a good record. Mr. Hearst 
shows in his newspapers and speeches 
that the American Federationist, the 
labor organ edited and conducted by 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Fed- 
eration, publishes advertisements inserted 
by eight of the Standard Oil Company’s 
subsidiary corporations. Asserting that 
the journal’s readers can have no per- 
sonal interest in these advertisements,. he 
asks why the companies pay for them 
and suggests inferences that recall his 
remarks about Governor Haskell and the 
Democratic organization. Mr. Debs 
continues to draw large audiences for his 
addresses, and the Socialist nominees in 
New York City for Congress and the 
State Legislature are making a vigorous 
campaign. Reports from London, 
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which appear to have been confirmed at 
Washington, say that Mr. Roosevelt, 
after his return from Africa, will deliver 
the Romanes lecture at Oxford, receiv- 
ing there the honorary degree of D. C. L. 
(which the university conferred upon 
Emperor William), and that he will also 
make an address in Paris at the Sor- 


bonne. 
5 


Secretary Taft I'wo long iy 
Preferred the Bench O° °% , WTR OY 
President Roose- 


velt and the other by Secretary Taft, 
were given to the public last week in a 
magazine, which had obtained the con- 
sent of the writers, altho the letters had 
not been intended for publication. They 
relate to the Secretary’s attitude toward 
an appointment to the Supreme Court 
and his possible nomination for the 
Presidency. Both were written in 1906. 
In the first (March 15th, 1906), Mr. 
Roosevelt begins as follows: 

“Deark Witt—I think I have been in error 
as to your feeling. You say that it is your 
decided preference to continue your present 
work. This I had not understood. On the 
contrary, I gathered that what you really 
wanted to do was to go on the bench, and 
that my urging was in the line of your incli- 
nation, but in a matter in which you were in 
doubt as to your duty. My dear Will, it is pre- 
eminently a matter in which no other man can 
take the responsibility for deciding for you 
what is right and best for you to do.” 
Nobody could have decided for him, Mr. 
Roosevelt continues, whether he should 
go to war or stay as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, whether he should accept 
the Vice-Presidency or try to continue as 
Governor. The vital factor in such a de- 
cision must be an equation of the man 
himself. He could not put himself in 
the Secretary’s place, because he was not 
a lawyer, and would, under no circum- 
stances, even if he had been trained for 
a lawyer, have any leaning toward the 
bench : 

“So in your case I should as a matter of 
course accept the three years of service in the 
Wer Department, dealing with the Panama 
and Philippine questions, and then abide the 
event as to whether I became President o1 
continued in public life in some less conspicu 
ous position or went back to the practice of 
the law.” 

He appreciated the importance of the 
part to be played by the Supreme Court 
in the next twenty-five years: 
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“I do not at all like the social conditions at 

present. The dull, purblind folly of very rich 
men, their greed and arrogance, and the way 
in which they have unduly prospered by the 
help of the ablest lawyers, and too often 
through the weakness and-~ shortsightedness 
of the judges, or by their unfortunate posses- 
sion of meticulous minds; these facts and the 
corruption in business and politics have tended 
to produce a very unhealthy condition of ex- 
citement and irritation in the popular mind, 
which shows itself in part in the enormous 
increase in the socialistic propaganda. Nothing 
effective, because nothing at once honest and 
intelligent, is being done’ to combat the great 
amount of evil which, mixt with a little good, 
a little truth, is contained in the outpourings 
of . . . [public men and orators whose 
names are omitted by request]. Some of these 
are Socialists; some of them are merely lurid 
sensationalists, but they are all building up a 
revolutionary "feeling which will, most prob- 
ably, take the form of a political ‘campaign. 
Then we may have to do, too late, or almost 
too late, what had to be done in the silver cam- 
paign, when, in one summer, we had to con- 
vince a great many good people that what 
they had been laboriously taught for several 
years previous was untrue.” 
Under such circumstances, said Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Secretary would be the 
best possible leader. In such a contest 
he could do very much if he were on the 
bench; and very much if he were in 
active political life outside, but, in his 
opinion, could do most as President. 
There were strong arguments against the 
Secretary’s “taking this Justiceship” 
(which had been offered) : 

“In the first place, my belief is that of all 
the men that have appeared so far, you are 
the man who is most likely to receive the 
Republican nomination, and who is, I think, 
the best man to receive it. It is not a light 
thing to cast aside the chance of the Presi- 
dency, even though, of course, it is a chance, 
however good a one. It would be a very fool- 
ish thing for you to get it into your thoughts, 
so that your sweet and fine nature would be 
warped, and you would become bitter and 
sour, as Henry Clay became; and, thank 
Heaven, this is absolutely impossible. But it 
is well to remember that the shadow of the 
Presidency falls on no man twice, save in the 
most exceptional circumstances.” 

It was a hard choice to make, he said, in 
conclusion. “But, whichever you take, I 
know that you will render great and 
durable service to the nation for many 
years to come.” The Secretary replied, 
on July 30th, 1906, writing at a summer 
resort in Canada. Reference to the sub- 
ject had been made during the interval, 
however, in other letters. In the begin- 
ning he speaks of the President’s offer 


ors 


to appoint him to the Supreme Court as 
the successor of Justice Brown. He had 
hesitated because of the condition of af- 
fairs in the War Department, including 
the Philippine and Panama Canal bu- 
reaus : 


“With respect to Panama matters, I have no 
doubt that Mr. Root, to whom you proposed 
to transfer the supervision of the Canal Com- 
mission, would do the work better than I have 
done it, or could do it. Of course, we will 
still be the subject of attack for what has 
been done, and I could perhaps meet the at- 
tack better than any one because of my famili- 
arity with what has been done, but that con- 
sideration would not be great enough to re- 
quire me to sacrifice my ambition to go on the 
bench or to risk the chance for doing so.’ 


He had been connected, he went on to 
say, with the administration of civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands since 
February, 1900: 


“Much of what has been done in working 
out the problem and carrying the burden thrust 
upon the United States, I am more or less 
responsible for. Rightly or wrongly, the peo- 
ple of the islands, and especially those who 
who have been most anxious to make our gov- 
ernment a success there, have confidence in my 
earnest desire to help the Filipino people and 
my willingness to do everything I can to secure 
them prosperity, peace and a gradual exten- 
sion of self-government. It is the necessity 
one is under in carrying on such public busi- 
ness of securing witnesses and establishing evi- 
dence in respect to each thing done that one 
is not a thief and has not a corrupt motive 
which makes administrative work under con- 
ditions of partisan politics so irksome to me. 
But, of course, it is part of the burden one 
assumes, and it is cowardly to run away from 
it when one is in it.” 


He knew that few, if any, even among 
his friends, would credit him “with any- 
thing but a desire, unconscious perhaps, 
to run for the Presidency.” He must 
face this and bear this misconstruction 
of what he did: 


“But I am confident you credit my reasons 
as I give them to you, and will believe me 
when I say that I would much prefer to go 
on the Supreme bench for life than to run 
for the Presidency, and that in twenty years 
of judicial service I could make myself more 
useful to the country than as President, even 
if my election should come about. Please do 
not misunderstand me to think that I am 
indispensable or that the world could not run 
on much the same if I were to disappear in 
the St. Lawrence River. But circumstances 
seem to me to have imposed something in 
the nature of a trust to me personally that I 
should not discharge by now succeeding Jus- 
tice Brown. In the nature of things, the trust 

must end with this Administration, and one 
or two years is short to do much. Yet the 
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next session of Congress may result in much 
for the benefit of the Filipino, and it seems to 
me it is my duty to be in the fight.” 


Js 


Herman Ridder, treasurer 
of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, pub- 
lished on the 15th a list of those indi- 
vidual contributions to the committee 
which amounted to $100 or more. Up 
to the oth the committee had received 
$248,567.55, of which $115,355.22 had 
come from those giving less than $100. 
The total included $42,500 left over from 
the Denver convention fund, and the 
committee had expended $225,962.88. It 
needed, Mr. Ridder said, $100,000 more. 
Additions to the list which have been 
published since the 15th show that the 
fund has been increased by about $25,- 
ooo. The largest contribution in the list is 
$5,000, credited to Charles J. Hughes, of 
Denver, an attorney for the local public 
service corporations, whom Judge Lind- 
sey (of the Juvenile Court) has recently 
censured severely in a pamphlet. Next 
stands $4,046, contributed by Mr. Bryan 
as the profits of his newspaper. Chair- 
man Norman E. Mack has given $3,000; 
Nathan Straus, of New York, $2,500; 
ex-Senator Clark, of Montana, $3,000; 
D. E. Bromley, of Pennsylvania, $1,500 ; 
M. C. Wetmore, $1,100. Among the 
other contributors are the following: 
One thousand dollars: G. B. Tucker, Ar- 
kansas; T. M. Patterson, Colorado; M. B. 
Cary and A. McNeill, Connecticut; Roger C. 
Sullivan, M. F. Dunlap and J. P, Hopkins, 
Illinois; Thomas Taggart, Indiana; E. O. 
Wood, Michigan; E. F. Goltra and D. R. 
Francis, Missouri; J. K. McGuire, J. W. Cox, 
Perry Belmont, Samuel Untermeyer, Jacob 
Ruppert, De Lancey Nicoll, William F. Shee- 
han and Edward M. Shepard, New York; 
M. E. Ingalls, Ohio; R. L. er. Oklahoma ; 
J. J. Hogan, Wisconsin; J. Osborn, Wy- 
oming. Among those giving = are Richard 
Olney, $500; Governor Hoke Smith, $250; F. 
Burton Harrison, $500; Thomas j. Walsh, 
$500; W. J. Thompson, $200; William J. Con- 
ners, $100; Bourke Cockran, $500; Henry G. 
Davis (West Virginia), $250; Governor 
Glenn, $100; A. J. Daley (Alaska), $500. 
Mr. Ridder’s statement does not include, 
of course, the contributions to State, 
county and other-local committees. It 
is reported that the Democratic State 
Committee of New York has received 
about $150,000, and that considerable 
sums have been given to local committees 
by persons desiring to avoid publicity. 


Campaign 
Contributions 
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The Democratic Congressional Commit- 
tee states that it has received about $20,- 
ooo. In Nebraska, the Republican com- 
mittee has published its full list, showing 
a total of about $11,000, the largest con- 
tribution being $250 from vernor 
Sheldon. But the total includes $3,500 
from the national committee. 

tf 

Governor Charles N. 
Haskell, of Oklahoma, 
recently treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, has 
sued William R. Hearst for libel, asking 
damages in $600,000, half actual and half 
punitive, on account of Mr. Hearst’s as- 
sertions in public speeches and in his 
newspapers concerning the complainant’s 
alleged relation to the Standard Oil in- 
terests. The papers were served in a 
highly sensational manner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hearst, returning from the Pacific 
Coast, arrived at Omaha a little before 
midnight on the 15th. A deputy sheriff 
demanded admission to their stateroom. 
This was refused by Mrs. Hearst. 
Whereupon the officer broke down the 
door, and Mrs. Hearst, frightened and 
partly disrobed, ran out into the car. 
Mr. Hearst was found in the bathroom, 
preparing to retire. He explained that 
Mrs. Hearst believed the door had been 
attacked by a drunken ruffian: He had 
informed Haskell, he said, that he would 
accept service anywhere, even by mail, 
and had offered to lend him the money 
needed for beginning suit. He pointed 
out that he was not required to answer 
until after election (November 16th) and 
he urged Haskell to bring the case to 
trial before election day. All that he had 
said about Haskell, he continued, he. re- 
iterated. Giving notice of his approach- 
ing passage thru Indiana and Ohio, he 
said he would accept service in those 
States in suits brought by Thomas Tag- 
gart and Senator Foraker, if they de- 
sired to prosecute. In the Haskell suit 
he is required to answer. in Nebraska. 


Governor Haskell 
Sues Mr. Hearst 


& 
A decided change in the 


The Balkan 


‘Stieilion conditions looking to a 


peaceful settlement of the 
Balkan difficulty has arisen from what is 
declared to be the unauthorized and pre- 
mature publication of the proposals 
agreed upon by Great Britain, France 
and Russia to be offered to a Congress 
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of the Powers. They are as follows, in 
substance: 1. Articles 1 to 22 of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which relate to Bul- 
garia and Eastern Rumelia, shall be re- 
placed by stipulation, recognizing the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria as at present 
constituted and determining the financial 
obligations of Bulgaria toward Turkey. 
New clauses, probably, will settle also 
the question of the Oriental Railway. 2, 
3. The Powers shall take note (con- 
stater) of the annexation by Austria- 
Hungary of Bosnia and Herzegovina 














PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


and the return of the Sanjak of Novi- 
pazar to Turkey. 4. This replaces Ar- 
ticle 23 of the Treaty of Berlin by clauses 
recognizing the annexation of Crete to 
Greece and determining the financial ob- 
ligations of Greece, in respect to Crete, 
toward Turkey. It is understood that the 
four Powers under whose protection 
Crete has been-—Russia, Great Britain, 
France and Italy—will settle the Cretan 
question in concert with Turkey before 
referring it to the conference. It is pro- 
posed also that the second part of Article 
23 of the Berlin Treaty, which provides 
special regulations for the government of 
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other parts of European Turkey, shall 
cease to have force when the Powers are 
assured that a satisfactory settlement has 
been effected. 5. Arrangements similar 
to the above shall apply to the Armenian 
provinces of Turkey. 6. This abrogates 
all the restrictions imposed upon Mon- 
tenegran sovereignty by the treaty under 
the original Article 29, which it-is pro- 
posed to sweep away. 7. This simply 
affirms the desirability of giving compen- 
sation to Servia and Montenegro, but 
without specifying the means. 8. It is 
desirable to revise the regulations gov- 
erning Danube traffic so as to give larger 
rights to the States bordering on the 
river. The publication of this program 
has given great offense in Germany and 
also in Turkey. Germany does not so 
much seem to object to the terms, but is 
offended that England and Russia did 
not consult her in making it. But she 


now declares that she cannot accept it, 
nor any other which offends either Aus- 
tria or Turkey, and that she will back 
up Austria to the utmost, even in war. 


Turkey seems greatly disappointed at 
the articles, and believes that compensa- 
tion to Servia and Montenegro could 
only be at the expense of Turkey. But 
a note added to the eight articles sug- 
gested that the exterritorial rights of the 
Powers in Turkey, called the capitula- 
tions, would be given up when stable 
government was established, as also. the 
foreign post offices, while the monetary 
payments to Turkey were in the way of 
compensation. Bulgaria also is offended 
and declares that she would rather fight 
than give any payment of money to Tur- 
key. But three of the Powers have 
warned Bulgaria that if she goes to war 
she will not be allowed to.get any terri- 
torial advantage from it, and that her in- 
dependence ‘will not be allowed if she 
does not make any financial compensa- 
tion to Turkey. The result has been 
quieting, and yet the danger of war is 
not relieved, because of the bitter feeling 
in Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and 
even in Bosnia. The attempt of the Aus- 
trian Government to draft the men into 
the army has raised opposition and some 
fighting. Meanwhile, thru the Balkan 
States and Asiatic Turkey, there has 
been created a boycott against Austrian 
goods which greatly injures Austrian 
trade. Austria has protested to Turkey. 
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but the Turkish Government can do 
nothing to prevent it, even if it desires. 
There have ‘been attacks on Austrian 
houses at various points. An unhappy 
feeling against Turkey has been aroused 
by the lynching in Constantinople by 
Kurds of a Greek prisoner who was 
seized from a police station. He had 
been charged with acting improperly to 
a Mohammedan woman, much like 
lynchings in this country; but the ring- 
leaders have been arrested and the police 
officials responsible for it will be dis- 
missed. Bulgaria has announced that 
since independence the exemption of for- 
eigners from the jurisdiction of local 
courts will cease; but the Powers will 
have a word to say on the matter. 
st 

A knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, and of its 
subsequent modifications, is important 
for an understanding of the infractions it 
has now suffered. The articles now af- 
fected are the following: Article IX 
provided that the amount of tribute pay- 
able to Turkey from Bulgaria should be 
later settled, as well as the share of the 
Turkish debt to be assigned to Bulgaria. 
In fact, no tribute has ever been paid, 
and no portion of the debt assigned. By 
Article X all obligations of Turkey in 
relation to the Rushchuk-Varna Rail- 
way, and all obligations to Austria and 
the conpany are assumed by Bulgaria so 
far as they concern Bulgarian territory. 
Article XIII creates the province of 
Eastern Rumelia, to remain subject to 
the direct military and political authority 
of the Sultan, while retaining administra- 
tive autonomy. Articles XIV-XVII se- 
cure to the Sultan the right of defense, 
the maintenance of order by a domestic 
police, and by a militia whose officers 
shall be appointed by the Sultan; a Gov- 
ernor-General appointed by the Porte 
with the consent of the Powers for five 
years. Article XXI reads as follows: 

“The rights and obligations of the Sublime 


Porte in whatever concerns the railroads of 
Eastern Rumelia will be maintained without 


The Treaty of 
Berlin 


But by an agreement of the signatory 
Powers the next year the office of Gov- 
ernor-Gencral of Eastern Rumelia was 
vested in the Prince of Bulgaria, but no 
change was made in the provision as to 
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railways. Eastern Rumelia has paid 
some tribute due to Turkey, and some 
share of interest in the Turkish debt, but 
with extreme irregularity. Article XXV 
provides that “the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina shall be occupied and 
administered by. Austria-Hungary,” | but 
Turkish administration was to continue 
in Novi-Bazar; but Austria reserved the 
right to garrison it and maintain military 
and commercial roads. Now we must 
consider a further secret agreement con- 
cluded immediately between Austria and 
Turkey, which has just been made public. 
The article as to Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was so unsatisfactory to the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries that they gave consent 
only on receiving the following agree- 
ment from Austria, which the Turkish 
Government was not to divulge: 

“On the desire exprest by the Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries in the name of their Govern- 
ment, the Austro-Hungarian plenipotentiaries 
declare in the name of his- Imperial Majesty 
that the rights of sovereignty of his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan over the provinces of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina shall suffer no loss by 
the fact of the occupation, of which there is 
mention in the article relative to the said 
provinces in the treaty signed to-day; that the 
occupation will be considered as provisional, 
and that a requisite understanding as to the 
details of the occupation will be made imme- 
diately after the close of the Congress be- 
tween the two Powers.” 

It appears then that not only has Austria 
broken the treaty in which she took part, 
but that she has also broken her secret 
agreement with Tyrkey. 

Sd 

While the negotiations 
between Earl Grey and 
the Russian Prime Min- 
ister Isvolsky have been the chief mat- 
ters of interest in England, local matters 
have excited attention. Among these 
have been certain minor changes in the 
British Cabinet, and particularly out- 
breaks in the House of Commons. A 
Socialist member interrupted the busi- 
ness by loudly denouncing the House 
as murderers for not leaving everything 
else to consider the needs of laborers out 
of employment. When called to order 
he refused to be quiet, and finally had to 
be taken by the sergeants at arms and re- 
moved struggling and kicking from the 
room. A similar disturbance was raised 
by the suffragets in behalf of woman’s 
suffrage. They had announced that they 
would placard the city in demand of 


British Affairs 
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their rights and then invade Parliament. 
At midnight they broke forth suddenly 
in large numbers and placed their 
placards on public buildings despite the 
efforts of police to arrest them. A call 
was included for 50,000 women to rush 
the House of Commons, and an enor- 
mous crowd appeared, of suffragets and 
spectators, aided by a meeting of unem- 
ployed. Parliament House was protect- 
ed by police from all sides. Those who 
attempted to force their way thru were 
pushed back, but one woman, by a ruse, 
who as stenographer had had rights of 
entrance into the building, past the door- 
keeper, and while the House was discuss- 
ing a bill to prevent boys smoking cigar- 
ets she rushed in front of the Speaker 
and cried out: “Leave off discussing 
children and talk about the women.” 
Three officers carried her out resisting ; 
but the next day she was released, as no 
law could be found covering her offense. 
A rule was then adopted forbidding wo- 
men to enter, and henceforth they will 
be excluded even from behind the lattice 
where hitherto they have been allowed in 
the gallery. As a result of the pro- 
hibition against the Catholics carrying 
the Host in procession at the Eucharistic 
Congress, Mr. Asquith was asked in the 
House of Commons if he would intro- 
duce legislation repealing such statutory 
enactments affecting Catholics as placed 
them in an inferior and disadvantageous 
position as compared with members of 
other religious bodies. He replied that 
the Government had no present intention 
of introducing such legislation. It 
would, however, fully consider any pro- 
posals for relieving Roman Catholics 
from legal disabilities which gave rise to 
practical grievances. John Redmond 
said that in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the ministerial assur- 
ance he would himself introduce a bill. 

It is now announced that after Pres- 
ident Roosevelt concludes his African 
trip he will visit England and deliver the 
Romanes lecture at Oxford. The Lon- 
don Times adds that he will visit Paris 
and deliver an address at the Sorbonne; 
also that Mrs. Roosevelt will meet him 
on his return from the hunting trip at 
Khartim. Severe distress is reported 
in Great Britain from the lack of em- 
ployment. Over 250,000 persons in Lon- 
don are receiving relief. The Salvation 
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shelters are filled to overflowing. In 
Glasgow 3,000 families are being re- 
lieved and 6,000 cases await sifting. 
Dublin has 15,000 persons out of work 
and is spending $50,000 in new works to 
give them employment. Sheffield has 
voted $100,000 for the purpose of giving 
work to its unemployed. In the five towns 
of Sheffield, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Leicester and Devonport at haphazard, 
the inmates of workhouses and the re- 
cipients of outdoor relief total more than 
21,000 persons, chiefly unskilled labor. 
Everything indicates that the depression 
now brooding over the United Kingdom 
is of no ordinary type. ‘Women have 


at last persuaded the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons to pass a de- 
cree admitting them to the examinations 
of the Examining Board of England and 
also to examinations for fellowships in 
the Royal Collegs of Surgeons. 

Js 


The excitement in Ger- 
many has been more 
over the balloon race 
than over the troubles in the Balkans. 
About twenty balloons of various nation- 
alities joined in the race, the prize to be 
given to that balloon which made the 
longest distance, landing on the ground, 
and not in the water. The race was 
given to the British balloon “Banshee,” 
which made 261 miles, landing in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Others made longer 
journeys, but landed in the water. The 
wind was baffling and circuitous, pre- 
venting long flights. But at last in the 
fog several balloons were driven into the 
North Sea and there wreckt, and the 
occupants suffered great danger and 
were rescued by the crews of steam 
vessels sent out to search for them. 
All were saved but one, the two occu- 
pants of which were lost. Wilbur 
Wright is repeating his flights. On one 
occasion he ascended to the hight of 65 
feet and then stopt the motor and the 
aeroplane glided easily to the earth and 
alighted smoothly after describing an 
oblique line 200 feet long. He is now 
teaching three men to run the aeroplane 
in accordance with his contract, and in- 
timates that afterward he will try a 
flight 3,000 feet high. The Crown Prince 
of Germany has written him a congratu- 
latory letter, and Mr. Wright has invited 
him to take a flight with him. 


Various Items 





The Issue Beyond the Parties - 


BY DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Wilcox is now employed by the Public Service Commission of New York City as 


the expert and head of its Franchise Bureau. 


Municipal League. 


Before that he was secretary of the Detroit 


He has written much on the science of government and is the author 


of “The Study of City Government,” “The American City,” etc.—Eprror.] 


“When it is said, as it commonly is, that the 
fundamental division of powers in the modern 
State is into legislative, executive and judicial, 
the student of American institutions may fairly 
note an exception. The fundamental division 
of powers in the United States is between 
voters on the one hand and property owners 
on the other. The forces of democracy on one 
side, divided between the executive and the 
legislature, are set over against the forces of 
property on the other side, with the judiciary 
as arbiter between them.” 


These words are quoted from an arti- 
cle, published in THE INDEPENDENT of 
April 16th, 1908, entitled “The Constitu- 
tional Position of Property in America,” 
by President Hadley, of Yale University. 
President Hadley says that the constitu- 
tional position of the corporation, as a 


property-holder, is much stronger in the 
United States than it is anywhere in 


Europe. Discussing the “fortuitous” 
consequences of the Dartmouth College 
decision and the Fourteenth Amendment, 
he says that “the two together have had 
the effect of placing the modern indus- 
trial corporation in an almost impreg- 
nable constitutional position.” 

It will be recalled that under the Dart- 
mouth College decision a charter or 
franchise granted by the State to a pri- 
vate person or corporation is regarded 
as a contract, and not subject to repeal. 
Following this rule, the courts have held 
that special privileges secured for corpo- 
rations by bribery or other corrupt means 
cannot be resumed by the State. As soon 
as the stock of the corporation has been 
distributed among “innocent purchasers,” 
a franchise corruptly secured becomes as 
sacred as the humble home purchased by 
the laborer.out of the savings from his 
toil. The position of the corporation as 
a property-owner is bolstered up by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, because, under 
this amendment, cases involving the en- 
forcement of a State law or local regu- 
lation claimed to affect the property 
rights of any citizen may be thrown into 
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the Federal courts and taken entirely out 
of the jurisdiction of the authorities re- 
sponsible for its enactment. Under ordi- 
nary conditions a State or local adminis- 


-tration, starting out to secure the ade- 


quate regulation of public service corpo- 
rations, will go out of office long before 
litigation can be carried to a successful 
conclusion thru the Federal courts. A 
constituency is seldom patient enough to 
pay the expense and endure the delays 
of such litigation. 

President Hadley is not a recognized 
“radical.” We can only accept with 
astonishment his analysis of the facts. 
It would be idle to question so high an 
authority. We can but:wonder whether 
J. Pierpont Morgan, as he received from 
President Hadley’s hand the highest 
honorary degree within the gift of an 
American university at the Yale com- 
mencement this year, was aware of the 
momentous revelations which had been 
so recently made by the man before him. 

As a result of the facts to which Had- 
ley calls attention, and of the concentra- 
tion of the control of large properties 
into comparatively few hands, the higher 
courts of the United States have come to 
be occupied almost exclusively with cor- 
poration business. Individuals having 
only a moderate amount of property sel- 
dom find it profitable to incur the ex- 


-pense of defending their rights in the 


higher courts. It is the great corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals, to whom a 
favorable decision means hundreds of 
thousands or millions of dollars, who are 
always able to avail themselves of the 
protection of property rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States 
and preserved thru the instrumentality 
of the judiciary. Without reference. 
therefore, to the kind of men who are 
appointed or elected as judges, and with- 
out reference to the way in which their 


appointment or election is brought about, 
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or the special temptations that beset 
them, the courts naturally come to be 
more and more that department of gov- 
ernment set aside for the use and benefit 
of large property-holders, individual and 
corporate. 

in writing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Thomas Jefferson asserted that 
among the “inalienable rights” with 
which all men are endowed by their cre- 
ator, are “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not the law of the land. 

Straightway after the Federal Consti- 
tution was adopted, the States insisted 
upon the addition of a series of amend- 
ments constituting a bill of rights against 
the Federal Government. In Article V 
of these amendments the National Gov- 
ernment was forbidden to deprive any 
person of “life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.” Seventy-five 
years later this limitation upon the power 
of the Federal Government was also im- 
posed upon the States by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Jefferson’s democratic 
trinity—‘“life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness”—had been transformed, in 
the fundamental law of the land, into the 
aristocratic trinity—‘life, liberty and 
property.” 

Property and the pursuit of happiness! 
Here is the crux of the problem of 
democracy, the old struggle of the many 
to hold or get freedom and of the few to 
get or hold power. At the heart of things 
there is no antagonism between the pur- 
suit of happiness and the protection of 
property; it is only by the gradual and 


surreptitious change in the interpretation 


of words that the antithesis has been de- 
veloped. Property, in its original sense, 
is what belongs to a man; it has come to 
include the special privileges a man has 
secured—the preferred stock he holds in 
the government. As long as the Consti- 
tution and the courts guarantee to every 
man the products of his effort, whether 
of brain or of muscle, there is no clash 
between the pursuit of happiness, as a 
fundamental right, and the protection of 
property. But when the Constitution and 
the courts come to interpret the protec- 
tion of property as including the protec- 
tion of privilege-thieves and the receivers 
of stolen goods in the possession of the 
products of other people’s brain and 
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muscle, there straightway arises the feel- 
ing that the protection of property is not 
altogether conducive to the pursuit of 
happiness, but under some circumstances 
may be the reverse. 

When any one ventures to criticise the 
courts, he is denounced as a revolutionist. 
As a matter of fact, it is not Bryan or 
Roosevelt or Lincoln Steffens or Charles 
Edward Russell that is the revolutionist. 
These men talk; the Supreme Court of 
the United States acts. In the Dart- 
mouth College decision there was “for- 
tuitously” established a law under which, 
for three generations, the rights of prop- 
erty, in the true sense of that word, have 
been set at naught by the beneficiaries ot 
special privilege. In adopting the Four- 
teenth Amendment, with its guaranty of 
the protection of life, liberty and prop- 
erty, the people did not know that they 
were throwing up a barrier to prevent 
the States from curbing the high-handed 
processes of corporate wealth. The 
Fourteenth A™endment was written in 
the name of freedom for the protection 
of a newly emancipated race at the close 
of one of the great struggles of history 
between personal rights and property 
rights. It is not the Bryans, the Roose- 
velts, the Steffenses and the Russells that 
have diverted this amendment from the 
purposes for which it was intended. 
With all the power and diligence of the 
courts to uphold the Constitution, as 
alleged, the negro is helpless and unpro- 
tected in spite of the specific declarations 
of the fundamental law; while the oli- 
garchy of property, intrenched before the 
war in the Southern States and domi- 
nating and corrupting the politics of the 
nation for two generations, in the hour 
of defeat snatched from the victors a 
weapon by which it has intrenched itself 
anew in both North and South, and has 
established a servitude that includes, not 
only the black man on whose account the 
Civil War was fought, but also the white 
man who fought it. The Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Fifteenth or Negro 
Suffrage Amendment, like Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence, are senti- 
ment, not law. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, so far as it could be used for the 
maintenance of the power and privileges 
of the property aristocracy, has been 
made into law of the most effective kind. 
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Who are these judges who may not be 
criticised by the humble citizens from 
whom in theory all the powers of gov- 
ernment, judicial as well as legislative 
and executive, emanate? In the first 
place they are lawyers, tho not always 
good ones. They have been appointed to 
office by fallible executives or nominated 
by fallible parties and elected by the “in- 
competent”” masses who are said not to 
be intelligent enough to criticise them. 
Any one who has observed the processes 
of political power knows that the same 
political methods by which presidents, 
governors, legislators and aldermen are 
created will not always select judges 
who are above reproach, even tho the 
choice is limited to members of the legal 
profession. The truth is that all kinds 
of men occupy the bench, among them 
men who secured their positions thru all 
the different degrees of political chican- 
ery practised in American politics. 
Judges appointed for life, having no fear 
of the power of the people or of the exec- 
utive to rebuke them, are likely to inter- 
pret the law according to their own in- 
terests and sympathies, whatever they 
may be. As for the judges who are 
elected for definite terms, if they desire 
to remain upon the bench they have to 
consider the powers that make the nomi- 
nations and finance the campaigns. To 
provide for themselves if they are de- 
feated at the polls or if they retire from 
the bench voluntarily, they are tempted 
to look forward to possible retainers from 
the great property interests—retainers 
that can never be had unless during their 
judicial service they have proved to be 
staunch defenders of property. Judges, 
like other men, are more likely to deserve 
criticism in proportion as they are pro- 
tected from it. 

The peculiar characteristics of the legal 
profession were shrewdly observed by De 
Tocqueville three-quarters of a century 
ago: Said he: 

“In a state of society in which the members 
of the legal profession are prevented from 
holding that rank in the political world which 
they enjoy in private life, we may rest assured 
that they will be the foremost agents of revolu- 
tion. . . . But. whenever an aristocracy 
consents to impart some of its privileges to 
these same individuals, the two classes coalesce 
very readily, and assume, as it were, the con- 


sistency of a single order of family interests. 
In America there are no nobles or men 
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of letters, and the people are apt to mistrust 
the wealthy; lawyers consequently form the 
highest political class and the most cultivated 
circle of society. They have, therefore, noth- 
ing to gain by innovation, which adds a con- 
servative interest to their natural taste for 
public order. If I were asked where I place 
the American aristocracy, I should reply with- 
out hesitation that it is not composed of the 
rich, who are united together by no common 
tie, but that it occupies the judicial bench and 
the bar.” 

If this brilliant Frenchman were living 
now, he would discern the presence in 
America of an intangible aristocracy, 
composed of creatures created by the 
State itself. He would find also that 
lawyers are not fastidious in their choice 
among aristocracies, that the corporation 
aristocracy of America and the legal pro- 
fession ‘“‘coalesce very readily, and as- 
sume, as it were, the consistency of a 
single order of family interests.” 

Under our system of government by 
lawyers, we have established an exceed- 
ingly “stable” order in America. As 
President Hadley says: 

“It is evident that large powers and priv- 
ileges have been constitutionally delegated to 
private property in general and to corporate 
property in particular. The general 
status of the property owner under the law 
cannot be changed by the action of the Legis- 
lature or by the Executive, or by the people of 
the State voting at the polls, or by all three 
put together.” The “theory of American poli- 
tics,” seldom stated but “universally acted 
upon,” has been this: ‘The voter was om- 
nipotent—within a limited area. He could 
make what laws he pleased, as long as these 
laws did not trench upon property right. He 
could elect what officers he pleased, as long 
as these officers did not try to do certain duties 
confided by the Constitution to the property 
holders.” 

Evidently universal suffrage under 
such conditions is fairly “safe.” Even 
the Filipinos, if such a constitution fol- 
lowed the flag, could be given their inde- 
pendence without further delay. 

The interplay of property and power, 
privilege and politics, while “the heathen 
rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing,” is amply illustrated every year in 
every section of the United States. 
Rhode Island, with its travesty on repub- 
lican government, where 10 per cent. of 
the voters, inhabitants of the pocket bor- 
oughs controlled by Boss Brayton and 
Senator Aldrich, stand as an impregnable 
bulwark against the “caprice” of the ma- 
jority, ioins hands with California, where 
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Mr. Harriman’s puppets dance when he 
pulls the strings. ‘he prosecution of po- 
litical crime in California is so nearly 
“unconstitutional” that Abraham Ruet, 
the distinguished San Francisco lawyer, 
is clamoring for the impeachment of 
Judge Dunne, who has recently been 
lending his judicial power, not to the 
“defense of property,” as an _ honest 
judge should, but to the trial of eminent 
lawyers, captains of industry and poli- 
ticians, who played the game according 
to the rules of the great property-owners. 
And there is poor old Pennsylvania, 
whose people have not the courage to 
abjure the worship of the Golden Calf, 
nor the confidence to break in pieces the 
cynical stone face of the dead hero of 
corporation government, or to drag from 
the seat of power the little boss who now 
plays that role. 

The American people play at govern- 
ment. They shout and wave Old Glory 
and “do stunts” at the ballot box. When 
Congress meets or the State Legislature 
assembles, the farce of the whole business 
is revealed. It is revealed, not once in a 


dozen years, but every year; not in here 
and there a State, but in practically every 
State. What a pitiable travesty on “free” 
government was enacted at Albany last 


winter! A Governor advocating a pro- 
gram of reform for which the people 
would vote by an immense majority if 
they had a chance, not only unable to get 
these measures enacted by the envoys of 
the satraps, but unable to preserve him- 
self and the “sovereign” people, whose 
mandate he holds, from public insults at 
the hands of these same envoys! Gov- 
ernor Hughes may serve another term; 
he may succeed in defeating and destroy- 
ing some of the particular automatons of 
business-and-politics that now perform 
upon the stage. All honor to the Gov- 
ernor who, against such odds, with noth- 
ing but an unorganized mob behind him, 
may be able to scare the political high- 
waymen into surrendering a portion of 
the power they have embezzled! But 
why such opdds? Why should Governor 
Hughes, representing the people of New 
York, or President Roosevelt, represent- 
ing the people of the United States, or 
anv other President or Governor or 
Mayor, have to fight against great odds 
when the people are on his side? What 
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does this perennial exhibition mean? To 
be sure, it is reasonable to expect that 
great reforms cannot be secured without 
great and long-continued effort. It is 
fine to see a man with an idea battling 
to convince the majority. But when the 
majority are ready, why not move for- . 
ward? The explanation is simple—the 
majority cannot start things and make 
them go. With the people convinced and 
the representatives not open to convic- 
tion, there is an impasse. The leader 
who stands for progress has no longer 
any use for argument. He must threat- 
en, swing the Big Stick, throw political 
bombs, clamor for revolution, invade the 
provinces of the satraps and raise the 
standard of revolt—do anything that will 
cow the legislators, who also come from 
the people, but whose campaigns were 
financed by the privilege-holders. 

The courts, by their decisions, amend 
constitutions on behalf of property. The 
legislatures prevent the people from 
amending them on behalf of the pursuit 
of happiness. 

A political revolution is coming. Re- 
publican Oregon and Democratic Okla- 
homa lead the way. Out of the West a 
tide of non-partisan democracy is rising. 
The spirit of the people will have done 
with this ancient mockery of representa- 
tive government that represents somebody 
else. Everywhere this issue is hammer- 
ing, hammering, hammering away at the 
consciousness of the electors. When the 
meaning of the initiative dawns upon 
them, woe to the political party that says 
the courts may not be criticised and that 
“representative government,” as we have 
seen it, is too sacred to be improved! 
Such a party, if there be one, will melt 
away as the Federalists did a hundred 
years ago. 

The day of popular responsibility for 
government has already been deferred 
too long. All men who. love their tace 
should pray that the day of the people’s 
power be hastened, not retarded. Until 
that time comes, the masses will continue 
to grow more restless and more nearly 
ready for desperate remedies. 

The reactionary is the revolutionist. 
The judge and the statesman who refuse 
to adjust the law and the public policy of 
the nation to new conditions as they arise 
are the men who create anarchy; they are 
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the alarmists, whosé fear of progress in- 
creases with the display of intelligence 
on the part of the people. ' 

The next step forward in the program 
of political development is the democrat- 
ization of the forms of government. All 
other issues pale into insignificance be- 
fore this. Shall the people be able to 
exercise political initiative and crystallize 
their intelligence into progress? Or shall 
we continue to halt and stumble under 
a representative form that misrepresents, 
while the elected persons diligently culti- 
vate popular apathy in the hope that the 
people may not interfere in the conduct 






with a very rush. The railway 

trains out of London were crowd- 
ed to something like suffocation by the 
departure of all Londoners who could 
take holiday, some into the country, 
others into Scotland, Wales, and, in 
more limited proportion, Ireland, while 
the holiday seekers of more expansive 
purposes made their rapid way to the 
seaports, whence steamers bore them to 
the Continent. Then, on the other hand, 
there were continuous invasions of Lon- 
don by provincial visitors and visitors 
from various foreign lands. 

The entente with France, concerning 
which we have been recently so raptur- 
ous in this country, was made manifest 
by the appearance of unnumbered French 
tourists, while, on the other hand, the 
rivalry of Germany was illustrated by 
the invasion of expeditions from the 
Fatherland, professing to enter Britain 
only in order to gratify their friendly 
curiosity about London’s parks and 
pleasaunces, her British Museum and 
her National Gallery, and so forth, but in 
reality, no doubt—at least, so the London 
“yellow press” would tell us—with the 
object of studying England’s weak points 
when the occasion may arise for the ap- 
proach of the German warships to these 
shores and German war balloons to these 
skies. 


F | ‘HE holiday season came this year 
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of the public business? Shall we con- 
tinue to submit to the tyranny of legis- 
lative bodies whose object is not to pro- 
mote progress, but to hinder it? 

As a source of public education, upon 
which free government must always rest, 
as a means of conservative progress, 
upon which the continued life of all na- 
tions depends, as a check upon paternal- 
ism and rich gifts calculated to lull to 
sleep the love of freedom, as the key that 
may be used to open the door to equal 
opportunity, the initiative is fundament- 
ally more important than all other pro- 


_posed reforms put together. 


New Yorx City. 


I do not myself attach much impor- 
tance to the alarms about German war- 
ships and war balloons, and I think. it is 
quite possible that the yellow press of 
Germany may just about this time have 
been expressing similar alarms concern- 
ing the incursions of Britons into the 
dominions of the Kaiser. England cer- 
tainly has lately been sending some very 
distinguished visitors to Germany. King 
Edward VII took the lead and held con- 
ferences with the Kaiser, while, as my 
American readers well know, the visit of 
Mr. Lloyd-George to the principal cities 
and towns of Germany was construed by 
many here and there as an event of mys- 
terious and ominous portent. Meanwhile, 
those of the British population who were 
still left in their native country kept on 
holiday-making at home as earnestly as 
if they had never before had a holiday 
season at home. There were shows of 
all kinds, athletic contests of all kinds, 
national and international, the theaters 
were crowded, new plays were brought 
out, there were great reviews of the 
Territorial Army, as Mr. Haldane, the 
Secretary of State for War, has chris- 
tened his new force, there were naval 
reviews, and the whole country seemed 
to revel in the excitement of the holiday 
season. In the ordinary course of things 
and in the commonplace acceptance of 
the term, the word “holiday” seems to 
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carry with it the idea of a term of peace- 
ful, happy rest. But this recent holiday 
season in London seems to have been 
only a period of unresting and .ever- 
increasing activity. London and the 
provinces will, however, probably settle 
down to inactivity and to monotonous 
quiet when the time comes for Parlia- 
ment to reassemble and for the important 
business of the state to be carried on. 
The reference to Mr. Lloyd-George 
and his recent visit to Germany reminds 
me that a name has recently become very 
familiar to English newspaper readers, 
the name of a man who promises to be 
a conspicuous figure in English political 
life. The name is that of Mr. Harold 
Spender, who was the companion of Mr. 
Lloyd-George in the mission to Germany. 
Many of the newspapers here and abroad 
described Harold Spender as Lloyd- 
George’s secretary, but Mr. Spender was 
nothing of the kind. He is one of Lloyd- 
George’s most intimate friends, and was 
chosen by Lloyd-George as his most wel- 
come and sympathetic companion on the 
expedition. Harold Spender is by pro- 
fession a journalist—that is to say, he is 
a writer of leading articles for news- 
papers, mainly on political subjects; has 
made for himself a distinguished place in 
the London press; is a man of great abil- 
ity, of much travel, a keen observer, and 
a very enlightened advocate of advanced 
Liberal—or, rather, I should say, Rad- 
ical—views in politics, of the rights of 
labor and the just claims of the lowly and 
the poor. He is a man of wide and 
varied culture, and is a novelist as well 
as a journalist. He ventured lately on 
the production of a political novel, and 
here in this country most authors know 
well that a political novel, whatever its 
merits, is not likely to enjoy a very large 
circulation. Mr. Spender’s novel was 
named “The Arena”—in other words, 
the Houses of Parliament—and it is to 
my mind one of the few really good 
political novels since the days of Dis- 
raeli’s literary fame. Mr. Spender is 
one of the very limited number of vis- 
itors to. whom is accorded the privilege 
of entering what is known as the inner 
lobby of the House of Commons, the 
lobby which members of the House itself 
and certain official classes retain as their 
special enclosure. In “The Arena” we 
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meet with several well-known political 
figures under, of course, fictitious names, 
and some of these portraits are brought 
out with photographic accuracy and yet 
with artistic effect. In one of the prin- 
cipal figures most of us elders here have 
no difficulty in recognizing William 
Ewart Gladstone. His impressiveness 
and earnestness of manner, his move- 
ments, his gestures, and the very tones 
of his voice are made to live again. Mr. 
Spender, however, seems of late to be 
giving himself up to a political and not 
a literary career. He has already been a 
candidate for a seat in the House of 
Commons, but at the time his candi- 
dature was not successful. Since then, 
however, he has been making for himself 
a distinct and a growing reputation in 
politics, and I feel well assured that 
when the opportunity next comes within 
his range he will be enabled to enter 
“The Arena” which he has described so 
well in his novel. 

The political and the fashionable world 
alike have been much interested in the 
marriage of Mr. Winston Churchill, a 
very conspicuous member of the present 
Government. Mr. Churchill is, I need 
hardly say, a son of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, one of the most brilliant 
and original figures of his time in the 
political and parliamentary life of these 
countries. I was in frequent association 
with Lord Randolph Churchill during 
the active career of that fourth party 
which was founded by him in the House 
of Commons, and which declared itself 
to be entirely independent of the Liberal 
party, the Conservative party and the 
Irish National party. Lord Randolph 
and his comrades were not merely a 
fourth party, but also a party of four, for 
such was the number which composed 
this newly created phalanx in parlia- 
mentary warfare. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill was but a mere youth in those now 
somewhat distant days, but he has since 
then been making himself more and more 
a conspicuous figure in English politics 
and parliamentary life, has become a 
Liberal, and is now, as all my American 
readers are well aware, a distinguished 
member of the Liberal cabinet. The 
London daily newspapers have had pre- 
liminary columns describing in advance 
the arrangements for the wedding and 
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giving long lists of the marriage presents 
offered to the engaged pair. Glancing 
down these long, long lists I could not 
help feeling bewildered by the record of 
the vast number of silver inkstands to 
be presented to the happy bridegroom. 
There were all manner of costly and 
picturesque and well-chosen offerings 
made to bridegroom and bride, but the 
number of silver inkstands exceeded al- 
most beyond calculation in number 
any other order of gifts which could be 
included in one description. What Win- 
ston Churchill can do with his great col- 
lection of inkstands it is difficult to im- 
agine. 
stood to be possessions which the recip- 
ient must treasure for himself and can- 
not be expected to give away, even for 
charitable purposes, and the only plan 
that occurs to my mind by which the new 
owner might at once treasure the offer- 
ings and at the same time make them 
useful would be that he should prevail 
upon the members of the present Cabinet 
to hold their sittings in his new home 
and employ the silver inkstands for the 
use of themselves and their multitud- 
inous clerks and other officials. I have 
not, however, ventured to offer this sug- 
gestion to the distinguished bridegroom 
or to any of his relatives and friends, 
and can only leave it to the future to 
decide how the shower of silver inkstands 
can be made most productive of good. 

Meanwhile, the marriage has taken 
place under the most auspicious condi- 
tions. It became the occasion of a genu- 
ine popular demonstration, and all that 
part of London in which stands the 
church where the ceremony was per- 
formed was filled with an enthusiastic 
crowd, and it required some care on the 
part of the police force to keep the streets 
open for ordinary traffic. In truth, every 
one wishes well to Mr. Winston Church- 
ill. He has had thus far a brilliant and 
varied career, having served as a military 
officer in many great campaigns before 
he had turned his attention to the busi- 
ness of politics. He began his parlia- 
mentary career as a Conservative, but 
his temperament and his intellect soon 
impelled him to adopt the more vigorous 
and progressive career of a Liberal 
statesman, and he is now one of the most 
rising and popular men in the Liberal 
ministry. 


Wedding gifts are always under- - 
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England has lately been stirred to 
something like convulsion by what at 
one time threatened to be a great religious 
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controversy. I am now, of course, deal- 
ing with one of the incidents belonging 
to the great Eucharistic Congress which 
has just been held in London. .This re- 
ligious congress—Catholie congress, in 
fact—was attended by a large number of 
cardinals and other prelates and digni- 
taries from every part of the world 
where the Church of Rome holds its 
place, and one of the events of this con- 
gress was to be a procession bearing the 
emblem of the Host thru some of. the 
streets of London. There is still in Eng- 
land, and perhaps especially in many 
parts of London, a furious anti-Papal 
party—“anti-Papal” is indeed its own 
favorite. title—and much apprehension 
was entertained that this sentiment might 
manifest itself in demonstrations- of vio- 
lence against those who made up the pro- 
cession of the Host. I have good reason 
to believe that the police authorities in 
that quarter of London declared them- 
selves to be thoroly capable of prevent- 
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ing any such disturbance, but there was 
a strong feeling, even among quite im- 
partial observers, that altho the police 
might be able to prevent-any serious riots, 
any riots like those which are associated 
with the name of Lord George Gordon, 
there would most assuredly be some furi- 
ous displays of hostility made by the anti- 
Papal spectators of the lower class, 
which, if they did no greater harm, 
would tend to revive all the old-time 
antagonisms between the Catholic and 
the Protestant populations. 

Many influential and entirely fair- 
minded Protestants appealed to the Gov- 
ernment for its interference, in the inter- 
ests of immediate order and of perma- 
nent good feeling. The result was that 
Mr. Asquith issued an order declaring 
that the procession of the Host could not 
be sanctioned by the Government. The 
Catholic authorities had to accept the in- 
junction and the procession took place, 
but the embiem of the Host was not dis- 
played. It was expressly stated on be- 
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half of the Government that this step 
was Only taken in order to prevent any 
outburst of violence which might lead to 


serious disturbance of the peace, and 
would be especially untimely on the oc- 
casion of a solemn religious manifesta- 
tion. 

I presume that, under all the condi- 
tions, the Government took the best 
course open to them, and I am quite sat- 
isfied that among the leading members 
of the present ministry there is no hostile 
feeling whatever toward the creed and 
the members of the Church of Rome. 
But I cannot help thinking that it is a 
blot upon the reputation of a great civil- 
ized metropolis that the members of any 
faith should not be allowed to make a 
peaceful procession, displaying the prin- 
cipal emblem of that faith thru the pub- 
lic streets. We have processions of all 
sorts thru London streets, processions 
representing all manner of organizations, 
some of them regarded as socialistic and 
communistic, and I know not what else, 
with which the authorities very wisely 
never attempt to interfere, and I cannot 
think it anything but a deplorable fact 
that during a great Roman Catholic cele- 
bration a procession bearing the most 
sacred emblem of Catholicism should be 
prevented from passing thru any public 
thorofare, and that the procession itself 
should only be allowed to pass on condi- 
tion that it did not carry with it that 
sacred emblem. 

I believe that Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
was entirely opposed to the prohibition, 
and that many other members of the 
Cabinet shared his opinions, and that,.in 
fact, the Prime Minister himself only 
acted as he did with the object of pre- 
venting a dangerous riot, and not be- 
cause he agreed in any sense with the 
views of the anti-Papal extremists, who 
became furious at the proposed exhibi- 
tion of the Catholic emblem. The Dub- 
lin Freeman’s Journal, in a very mod- 
erate and reasonable article, points out 
that if the members of the procession 
“had only been Mohammedans, or Brah- 
mins, or ‘Jumpers,’ or ‘Dippers,’ or 
‘Shakers,’ they would have enjoyed com- 
plete liberty,” but that, being only Cath- 
olics, they had no such claim to the pro- 
tection of the law. I am glad to hear 
that the whole question is certain to be 
raised in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons when Parliament 
meets for its winter session. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Industrial AArt in America 


BY CLARA RUGE 


‘HE great epoch of handicraft in 
Europe was from the fourteenth 


to the seventeenth century. Amer- 
ica was not discovered until 1492, so that 
up to that time only the Indians could 
have exploited the natural resources of 
the country. The development of Euro- 
pean immigrants into American citizens 
was contemporary with the development 
of machinery; and the products of the 


soil, aside from their agricultural uses. 
were principally employed for industrial 
purposes involving the use of machinery, 
in consequence of which there was no 
handicraft, or at least almost none. 

In Europe there was a decline in the 
excellence of industrial art’ when ma- 


chinery began to replace hand work, but 
after the middle of the last century there 
was an art revival. At first old styles 
were infused with new life, but after- 
ward new styles sprang into being. In 
England, France, Germany, Austria and 
Holland a modern spirit began to influ- 
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ence the arts and crafts, and artists of 
repute, as in the age of the Renaissance, 
worked in that branch. 

It was not until Americans had had 
frequent opportunity in Europe to ob- 
serve what marked success had been 
achieved by other countries, much less 
favored than their own, that they began 
to perceive what treasures they had 
left undeveloped. Traveled Americans 
brought back inspiration from Europe, 
and many European artists also who 
came to this country exercised a bene- 
ficial influence on the development: of 
industrial art. 

The French or German artist who con- 
tributed to the world reputation of the 
firm by which he was employed by en- 
dowing its productions with artistic per- 
fection and the stamp of originality 
established the reputation of the firm 
only.. Not until after an American fol- 
lowing had grown up in local art schools 
was ‘there an end to this injustice. At 
the St. Louis Exposition for the first 
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time did we see the name of the artist 
recognized by the firm for which the 
work was produced. This naming of the 
artist has since been occasionaily ob- 
served also in the exhibitions of the 
Architectural League in New York, 
which, except for a few club exhibits, 
has hitherto offered the only opportunity 
in New York for showing individual art 
industrial productions. A new society 
was organized something over a year and 
a half ago, however, the object of which 
is to provide opportunity for individual 
artists to exhibit and sell industrial art 
objects. The National Arts Club, which 
institutes exhibitions and lectures and 
tries to bring patrons and artists together 
to their mutual advantage, has already 
been in existence for several years, and 
out of this National Arts Club has arisen 
the National Society of Craftsmen, which 
has rooms with the National Arts Club, 
where it maintains a standing exhibition 
and sells the objects exhibited. 

Both societies held a joint exhibition 
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in November and December last, which, 
altho it could not compare with European 
exhibits of this character, yet afforded a 
comprehensive view of industrial art in 
America such as we have not hitherto 
seen in New York. It is true that all 
branches were not represented. But a 
beginning was at least made. 

The oldest art industry of America is 
the ceramic, the beginnings of which 
were without doubt stimulated by the 
works of the aboriginal Indians. This 
industry had not become widely extended 
until within the last few years, altho the 
red-brown Rookwood ware of Cincinnati 
enjoyed general recognition. It was 
Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer who first 
used the beautiful Cincinnati clay for 
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ments to obtain beauty in light gray and 
pink tints. These and the first matglaze 
potteries, the credit for which largely be- 
longs to Harriet E. Wilson and Mari- 
anna Mitchell, were features at Paris in 
1900. 
The latest Rookwood invention is the 
“Vellum” ware. It stands between high- 
glaze and matglaze, and presents both to 
the touch and to the eye the qualities of 
old parchment. 

The architectural faience is another 
Rookwood achievement. It is executed 


in matglazes with brilliant colors. Deco- 
rative modeling is employed a great deal. 
“Mantels, fountains for hotels, and the 
tablets for the stations of the New York 
underground railroad are done in this 
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artistic purposes, and the Rookwood ware 
was named after her estate. 

The deep reddish pottery with glossy 
surface, decorated with flowers or heads 
of Indians, first created the fame of the 
Rookwood ware. The ware with figures 
in relief in the Indian manner came later. 
At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
the sea-green type was added, and beau- 
tiful examples of tiger-eye and goldstone 
effects, secured thru firing, were shown. 
The crystalline glazes observable in gold- 
stone have since been developed in other 
forms by great European factories, but 
the fact remains that they originated 
with the Rookwood potteries. 


The iris ware is the result of experi- 


faience. The modern feeling begins to 
prevail in Rookwood ware, especially in 
the faience. The signatures of the artists 
appear on the productions. 

Among the best-known designers for 
these potteries are Carl Schmidt, Ed. 
Diers, E. T. Hurley, Hattie E. Willcox, 
Sallie Toohey, W. P. MacDonald, J. D. 
Wareham, Lenore Asbury, F. Rothen- 
busch, K. Shiriyamadani, Sara Tokey, 
and the excellent sculptor, C. J. Barn- 
holm. 

It is interesting to note that the Amer- 
ican porcelain clay was originally applied 
to artistic purposes by women. Louisa 
McLaugheim, ‘in Cincinnati, first ob- 
tained good results from it, and during 
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the last few years Adelaide Alsop-Robin- 

eau, in Syracuse, has won recognition 

with her porcelain ware, which secures a 

very striking effect with its wonderful 

play of color. Her work seems fitted to 

place the reputation of American porce- 

lain on a level with that of 

Europe and China. The 

color variations are ob- 

tained by metalline mix- 

tures. 
Ceramics have devel- 

oped so rapidly in the last 

decade that it would be 

impossible to enumerate 

all of the producers in 

this field. Among the best 

are the Grueby pottery 

and faience works in Bos- 

ton, with their products. 

The subdued tones in 

green, ivory, gray, blue 

and old rose excel in rich- 

ness and depth any to be 

found in any other pot 

tery. The vases are all of 

one solid color. The tex- 

ture has a rough look, but 

on touching it one finds 

that it is entirely smooth 

Light-colored. vases orna- 

mented in modern style 

have been lately intro- 

duced. 
Charles 


Volkmar’s 
beautifully toned vases, 
made at Metuchen, N. J., 
betray the temperamental 


artist. The Van Briggle 
potteries in Colorado 
Springs deserve mention. 
Highly artistic objects are 
produced there, the red 
earth of Colorado having 
furnished Van _ Briggle 
with raw material with 
which to carry out his 
ideas. He sought to re- 
vive the perfectly dull 
glaze of the old Chinese 
and to add new designs to 
it. In this he succeeded, and the forms 
he uses are taken from the human figure, 
from animal life, and especially from the 
wild flowers of Colorado. Metals are 
frequently applied to the completed ves- 
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sels, and the precious stones found in 
Colorado are also used to highten the 
artistic effect. 

The Teco ware of Chicago is due to 
the influence of the Art Institute of that 
place, and with its sea-green color and 
its forms, the motives for 
which are taken from the 
plants of the lake sur- 
rounding the workshops, 
it is very attractive. For 
faience works the Mora- 
vian potteries and tile 
works of Pennsylvania 
are especially prominent. 
After designs of C. Mer- 
cer, ware of high artistic 
quality is produced by 
adapting Moorish motifs 
to modern _ purposes. 
Zanesville, Ohio, is a 
regular center for pottery 
ware, altho the Weller 
works there are the only 
ones which can lay any 
claim to artistic perfec- 
tion. 

A. noteworthy institu- 
tion is the Newcomb Col- 
lege for Women, in New 
Orleans, -which is under 
the management of Pro- 
fessor Woodward. The 
pupils there produce pot- 
tery ware, which is sold 
directly from the institu- 
tion. It displays strong 
coloring and is decorated 
with floral designs. 

The wealth of woods in 
the West and South is 
now being utilized exten- 
sively in the furniture in- 
dustry. Two styles have 
already been developed. 
The first is the Colonial 
style, after the Colonial 
style of architecture, and 
is mostly machine made. 
Second, the Mission style, 
which has been coming 
more and more into prominence. This 
style was originated in California by the 
old missionaries. In New York Joseph 
McHugh was the first to develop the Mis- 
sion style. This furniture shows plainly 
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its method of construction, and machin- 
ery work is altogether avoided. Ash is 
the wood generally employed for Mission 
furniture. This style, the characteristics 
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the workrooms of the Craftsmen in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., furniture of artistic charm 
is likewise produced under the direction 
of Gustave Stickley. This is modeled 





of which are simplicity and 
straight lines, is now fre- 
quently imitated in low- 
priced, machine-made fur- 
niture. 

The redwood of Cali- 
fornia is very successfully 
used for furniture in San 
Francisco. 

A new society has been 
organized in the Far West 
within the last few years, 
called the United Crafts 
and Arts of California, 
with the object of promot- 
ing an art industry devel- 
oped from native products, 
which society is especially 
interested in the use of this 
excellent sequoia wood. 
The severity and massive- 
ness of the Mission style, 


which appears in the red- 
wood furniture made by 
the United Arts and Crafts 
of California, is sometimes 





along the lines originated 
by William Morris, and by 
him introduced into Eng- 
land. At Byrdecliffe, N. Y., 
furniture, which is painted 
after the style of old Ger- 
man peasant furniture, is 
manufactured under the 
guidance of Mrs. Radcliffe 
Whitehead, the decorative 
subjects being taken from 
American flowers. 

The most original furni- 
ture in America is undoubt- 
edly that designed and pro- 
duced by Charles Rohlfs, 
in Buffalo. Charles Rohlfs 
is a true artist, whose crea- 
tive ability was first direct- 
ed toward the stage, but 
for several years he has 
successfully turned his at- 
tention to art furniture. 
His productions are deco- 
rated in chaste, never ob- 
trusive fashion, and the 








softened by oblique lines, 
suggesting the old German 


peasant style. Outside of California 
there are various woods admirably adapt- 
ed to the manufacture of furniture. Yel- 
low pine, for example, grows abundantly 
in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Arkansas, and, used 


in its natural yellow color or ‘stained in’ 


different shades to the deepest ebony, is 
very effective in furniture,“as was shown 
by a series of rooms at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 

It may be said by way of encourage- 
ment that furniture of artistic individual- 
ity is now beginning to be seen more and 
more frequently. Not long ago the Rose 
Valley shops, near Philadelphia, began 
to attract attention. In that place is a 
society occupied in producing furniture 
of a pure style, showing Gothic influence, 
and correct construction, with a prefer- 
ence for the use of white oak. 

In New York Karl von Redingsvard 
makes furniture of oak and mahogany 
which is characterized by rich carved 
ornamentation of Gothic and Celtic de- 
sign and also by figurative decoration. In 
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ornamentation is usually 
kept in low relief. The 
subjects are taken from nature... 

An extensive branch of the furniture 
industry are the standing clocks, the 
home of which is more particularly 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati. Just as in 


‘the furniture manufacture so here the 
‘Mission and Colonial styles have - been 
-déveloped as the specifically American 


styles. 

In metal work also this style is exten- 
sively used. In many of our cities are to 
be found arts and crafts shops where 
all sorts of large and small objects are 
fashioned from copper, silver, iron, brass 
and other metals set with precious stones 
and enamel. In smaller objects the in- 
fluence of the Art Nouveau and the Se- 
cession styles is very noticeable. The 
manufacture of silver objects in New 
York is still almost exclusively under the 
egis of large firms like Tiffany, Gor- 
ham, etc. In these establishments there 
are many facilities for the most varied 
execution and experimentation with all 
new processes. There, too, it is begin- 
ning to be the custom to give credit to 
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the individual artist for his work. Thus 
at Tiffany’s Paulding Farnham and AI- 
bert Southwick now stand with Louis 
Tiffany in the foreground as designers 
of silver objects. In the silver work of 
the establishments named there is a de- 
cided preference for classical forms. 
Louis Tiffany, himself, personally, is not 
adverse to the modern, as is demonstrated 
by his productions in favrile glass which 
found instant favor with the public. The 
favrile glass owes its beautiful color ef- 
fects to metalline mixtures. American 
glass, rich in color, has developed into a 
specialty and has resulted in glass paint- 
ing after the old-time fashion of assem- 
bling pieces of glass. John La Farge 
makes many designs for it, and in the 
studios of J. & R. Lamb many interest- 
ing windows are designed and executed. 
There is also an extensive art industry 
in colored lamp shades of “Bent glass,” 
made by the Bent Glass Novelty Com- 
pany and others. 

Some of the most beautiful lamp and 
fire shades are made in California by 
Charles Frederick Eaton, of Santa Bar- 
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He also utilizes the precious and semi- 
precious stones of this country as well 
as leather and the California woods 
for bookbindings, jewel caskets and all 
sorts of objects which are made in his 
studio and workshop. ; 

A new industry in leather work is 
now being developed. In Chicago, where 
the Art Institute is a center for all in- 
dustrial art, leather work has been taken 
up by Miss B. Benett, who is connected 
with the institute. Both the way of man- 
ipulating the leather and the designs 
themselves are new. Miss Benett uses 
tempera colors and applies motives from 
Indian art. The Swastica shop, the Kalo 
shop and others established by Miss 
Benett and other former pupils of the 
Art Institute have done much to exploit 
this leather work. 

In New York some very beautiful 
leather work has been produced. Miss 
Emily Preston utilizes certain of the 
Levant moroccos as artistic bookbind- 
ings, the Ripley sisters also do this ac- 
cording to their own methods, giving the 
leather an antique look and decorating it 
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bara, who uses mussel shells found in 
the rivers of the West and in the Pacific 
Ocean. The beautiful Abalon mussel in 
soft grays is extensively used by him. 


with Gothic designs. Charlotte Busk 
makes sundry tasteful articles which re- 
call Spanish leather work. In Boston, 
Agnes St. John and Mary C. Sears make 
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bookbindings remarkable for their good 
taste and excellent execution. Otto Zahn, 
in Memphis, is perhaps without a rival 
as a bookbinder. 

A branch of industrial art which has 
recently come to the front very rapidly 
is the making of jewelry. Excellent pro- 
ductions of individual artists are now be- 
ing turned out. This is not to be won- 
dered at considering that nearly all indus- 
trial art schools have established special 
classes in this department. A few years 
ago most of the shops carried only im- 
ported ornaments, but today native 
pearls, precious and semi-precious stones 
are made up for them by native artists. 
Many jewelers are also independent and 
unconnected with any firm. The exhibi- 
tions of the National Society of Crafts- 
men were joyfully greeted by them be- 
cause they offered favorable opportunity 
for the display of their branch of art. 
The Arts and Crafts Society of Boston, 
which fosters industrial art there, has 
frequently shown a great many good 
jewelry pieces, but this society is so 
much less liberal than the National So- 
ciety of Craftsmen in that it allows only 
members to exhibit, and the individual 
artist is limited as to space by the fact 
that the large firms are represented as 
exhibitors. 

One, perhaps the most important of 
these art jewelers, whose works attracted 
merited attention at the St. Louis exposi- 
tion, did not take part in other exhibi- 
tions. This was Max Peinlich. Most of 
these jewelers receive inspiration from 
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the Art Nouveau, and from modern Ger- 
man as well as from Oriental models. 
Professor Haman, Jane Carson, Eliza- 
beth Copeland, Josephine Hartwell Shaw, 
Mr. Rohenner, Virginia Sensenez, Mabel 
Wilcox Luther, Emily Graves, Grace 
Hazen, B. B- Tresher, Florence Rich- 
mond, Ethel Lloyd, Forest C. Mann, J. 
T. Hewes, Gustave Rogers, Ava M. 
Froelich, are a few of the noteworthy 
individual jewelers. Josephine Foard 
has originated a special style, having 
lived long among the Indians, and her 
work happily imitates that of the Navajo 
Moki and other Indian tribes. . 

Of the bronzes exhibited by the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen the exhibit 
of the Albrecht Diirer Club was a_pleas- 
ant surprise. Henry Linder, the original 
sculptor, showed especially beautiful ob- 
jects in this branch of art, frequently 
using the human form for decoration 
after the fashion prevailing in France 
and Germany. The work of John Munck 
also deserves mention. 

Thus industrial art in all its branches 
is continually showing not only new ven- 
tures, but new successes. In America, as 
we all know, development goes by leaps 
and bounds. When Americans enter a 
new field their quick comprehension and 
their direct methods of work, untram- 
meled by tradition, help them to surpris- 
ing achievements. Since the facilities for 
exhibition and sale are improving there 
is a glowing prospect for the future de- 
velopment of all forms of industrial art. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


BOOKBINDING. 
By Mary Crease Sears and Agnes St. John, Boston. 
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University ScHoot oF MEDICINE. 


ROBABLY the most interesting, 
p certainly the most practical, ques- 
tion that came up before the Inter- 
national Congress on ‘Tuberculosis, 
which concluded its sessions at the be- 
ginning of the present month in Wash- 
ington, related to the sources of tuber- 
culosis. There has been a decided divi- 
sion of opinion among the pathological 
authorities on this disease as to whether 
human tuberculosis was ever derived 
from animals or always came from 
human sources. Until the declaration 
by Professor Koch in the international 
congress held in London seven years ago, 
it was always considered that tubercu- 
losis in animals played a large role in 
the causation of human tuberculosis, and 
stringent laws and regulations were 


drawn up to prevent human contamina- 


tion from animal sources. Professor 
Koch denied that human _ tuberculosis 
was frequently derived from animals, and 
suggested that such a mode of transfer 
of the disease, far from being common, 
was quite unusual. 

Needless to say, this expression of the 
distinguished German bacteriologist, to 
whom we owe the original discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus and so many other 
important observations in bacteriology, 
created a sensation. If human infection 
of tuberculosis from animals was rare, 
then a good deal of our effort for the 
prevention of the disease was being ex- 
erted in the wrong direction. Our laws 
for the prevention of animal tuberculosis, 
lest this should prove a mode of infection 
for man, were much more stringent and 
expensive than any that we had been able 
to formulate for the prevention of the 
spread of tuberculosis among human be- 
ings, and if Koch’s contention were cor- 
rect, then we were fooling ourselves with 
the thought that by gradually reducing 
the amount of tuberculosis in animals we 
would bring about a reduction of the 
dangers to which men are liable from the 
disease. Koch’s assertion in the matter 
was at once denied by other pathologists, 


and only the respect due to his great 
work kept men from saying bitter things 
about the inadvisability of springing a 
sensation of this kind, calculated only to 
do harm under such circumstances. 

The subject of the relation of human 
and animal tuberculosis has been very 
faithfully studied since then. A British 
Government and a German Government 
commission have each done a series of 
careful experiments in the matter. Be- 
sides, many private investigators work- 
ing in the interest of science, yet thoroly 
conscious that any single step of real 
progress in so important a matter would 
give them deserved reputation and bring 
them honorable fame, have devoted 
themselves to it. The question might 
seem to the non-medical mind to be com- 
paratively simple. It has proved ex- 
tremely complex. After seven years of 
work on the part literally of hundreds of 
trained bacteriologists, with experiments 
and observations deliberately directed to 
the solution of the problem, we are but 
little nearer a definite conclusion than we 
were seven years ago, and the minds of 
authorities on the subject are as sharply 
divided one from another as they have 
been at any time since this important sub- 
ject came up for discussion and reinvesti- 
gation. Probably nothing could well 
show the complexity of modern medical 
problems better than this. 

At the suggestion of Professor Koch 
a special conference of the authorities of 
the different countries on tuberculosis 
was called just before the end of the 
recent international congress for the 
purpose of discussing informally the 
question of the connection of human and 
bovine tuberculosis. This discussion was 
opened by Professor Koch himself, who 
was followed by Professor Arloing, of 
Lyons, and Professor Calmette, of Lille, 
France, who represent the French school 
and the opposite pole of opinion on the 
subject, and by Prof. Sims Woodhead, 
of England, another authority opposed 
to Koch, and then by Prof. Theobald 
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Smith, our distinguished American in- 
vestigator on the subject, who thinks the 
position taken by Professor Koch reason- 
able, tho much more study will have to 
be devoted to the subject before a definite 
decision can be reached. When I add 
that the conference was presided over by 
Prof. Herman Biggs, of New York, and 
that the discussion was shared by such 
men of note as Professor Fibiger, Pro- 
fessor Pearson, of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Ravenel, of Wisconsin; Professor 
Tendeloe, of Leyden, Holland; Professor 
Adami, of Montreal, it will be seen that 
all shades of opinion were represented, 
and that the conclusions, had any been 
reached, might have been considered 
final. Unfortunately, definite conclusions 
could not be reached. 

The state of mind of those who were 
at the conference not necessarily com- 
mitted to either side might very well be 
represented by the words of the chair- 
man, Prof. Herman Biggs, at its conclu- 
sion. He said: 

“Tt does not seem to me that we are very 
far apart. We have human and bovine tuber- 
culosis, both of which are of great importance. 
There is no question but that the vast major- 
ity of cases of human tuberculosis are due to 
human bacilli. There is a small proportion 
which are due to either the human or the 
bovine bacillus. The only difference of opin- 
ion seems to be with regard to the question 
as to how large a percentage of that small 
residue is due to human infection or must be 
attributed to bovine infection.” 

That this statement is fair can be real- 
ized from the fact that Professor Koch 
has restated his position to be that bovine 
infection of human beings can occasion- 
ally occur, and he does not wish to be 
understood as deprecating the efforts that 
are being made against the suppression 
of bovine tuberculosis, if from no other 
standpoint than that of agricultural and 
general economic consideration. He does 
not think, however, that we are justified 
in putting that movement unduly in the 
foreground as against efforts for the sup- 
pression of tuberculosis in human beings. 

The government commissions and pri- 
vate investigations of the last seven years 
have shown that certain cases of human 
tuberculosis are due to what is known as 
the bovine type of tubercle bacilli, evi- 
dently derived from cattle. These cases 
occur mainly in children, and the lesions 
are found practically always in associa- 
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tion with the digestive tract. It is evi- 
dent that the infection is due to food 
products, especially milk. Just after the 
age of two years, as pointed out. by Pro- 
fessor Woodhead, the number of these 
infections that occur runs up very 
largely, evidently due to the fact that the 
children have been for some time at this 
age almost exclusively fed on cow’s milk. 
Intestinal infection of tuberculosis used 
to be considered very rare. The ques- 
tion of its frequency is still in dispute, 
but there is no doubt at all that, as atten- 
tion has been concentrated on this point 


.in recent years, more and more cases of 


intestinal infection have been found, and 
the type of bacilli associated with these 
lesions is practically always the bovine 
or one differing so markedly from the 
human type of tubercle bacillus as to be 
quite suspicious. 

There is no doubt left, then, that the 
tubercle bacilli furnishes an example of 
that comparatively rare occurrence, the 
transfer of a type of bacillus that pro- 
duces disease in animals to man. For- 
merly this used to be assumed as of quite 
frequent occurrence, but the development 
of bacteriology has proved the contrary. 
There is a type of tubercle bacillus, for 
instance, that grows very luxuriantly in 
birds and produces characteristic lesions 
not unlike those of human tuberculosis, 
yet bacteriologists are agreed that the 
avian type of tubercle bacillus may be 
almost entirely disregarded as a source 
of danger to human beings. Of all our 
common diseases, only one (rabies) 
proves infectious for more than three 
species of animals, and only three dis- 
eases (anthrax, tetanus and * foot-and- 
mouth disease) are communicable to two 
species. All the other infectious diseases 
are practically confined to one species, 
and even tho there may be the closest 
kind of intercourse between the species, 
disease will not be communicated from 
one to the other. This makes it very 
clear what a special problem is involved 
in this question of bovine and human 
tuberculosis, and how much more investi- 
gation may yet be needed to make our 
knowledge of the problem absolute. 

As so definitely stated by Professor 
Koch, and agreed to by all authorities, 
eleven-twelfths of all our tuberculosis is 
due to infection from other human be- 
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ings, and it appears probable that all of 
our pulmonary tuberculosis thus origi- 
nates. For a time it seemed as tho the 
control of animal tuberculosis and of 
food products would do much to reduce 
very largely our death rate from tubercu- 
losis. This is now shown not to be the 
case, tho there is no doubt that restrictive 
measures with regard to cattle tubercu- 
losis will lessen the number of cases of 
this disease that occur among children, 
in whom tuberculous affections outside 
of the lungs are much more common 
than they are in adults. The accomplish- 
ment of this eminently-to-be-desired 
result, which means so much for human- 
ity, not only in decreasing the death rate 
from tuberculosis, but also in decreasing 
the number of deformed children in the 
world, so many of whom owe their de- 
formity to tuberculous processes, not 
only justifies our present legal regulation 
of cattle tuberculosis, but would even de- 
mand still further measures of restriction 
in so important a matter. We have been 
spending immense sums in this great 
cause and should spend even more. 
Since we are already doing so much 
to eradicate the lesser evils, and quite 
rightly, it is only proper to have empha- 
sized for us, as Professor Koch does, 
how much we should be ready to do to 
prevent the communication of human 
tuberculosis. We are asking farmers to 
put themselves to many inconveniences 
and stand many material losses, partly, 
of course, for the benefit of the dairy in- 
dustry in general, but mainly because of 
the risk of the possible spread of bovine 
tuberculosis in a limited number of cases 
to man. How much more, then, should 
we be ready to ask landlords, manu- 
facturers and those who derive revenues 
from various organized industries, to do 
as much as the farmer is asked to do for 


a less serious danger. After all, the one 
thing that was made perfectly clear at 
this congress was that where people live 
in fresh air tuberculosis does not thrive. 
Even after it has gained a rather strong 
hold on the human system, living out in 
the air will usually lead to such a con- 
quering of the disease as robs it of most 
of its terrors. If people lived in thoroly 
ventilated surroundings, the disease 
would develop ever so much less than it 
does and so there would be many less 
foci for its distribution. 

It is because factories are not well 
ventilated, because workshops are al- 
lowed to continue to be overfilled, and 
that in congested districts, where there 
is not much chance for ventilation any- 
how, because people are compelled to live 
in crowded quarters where the amount of 
air per individual is so limited that re- 
breathing of once breathed air is inev- 
itable, that human tuberculosis continues 
to thrive. More than nine-tenths of all 
tuberculosis is pulmonary and is due to 
previous cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The dairy industry is compelled to bear 
its burdens, but so should all the indus- 
trial and commercial conditions that 
favor that transmission of this “Great 
White Plague of the North.” Here is 
the practical conclusion of this confer- 
ence of world authorities on tuberculosis. 
We must not diminish but rather in- 
crease our precautions to prevent the 
spread of bovine tuberculosis to children 
thru food products, but we must take the 
next logical step and insist on just as 
stringent precautions to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis from man to man, 
because without such legal regulation 
organizers of industry are sure to exploit 
the labor of human beings at the expense 
of their health and at such serious risk 
to the health of the community. 


New York City. 
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An African Day’s Hunt 


BY CAPTAIN H. A. WILSON 


{In view of the forthcoming Presidential hunting trip in Africa the following article 
by Captain Wilson, of the Connaught Rangers, now stationed in India, will be interesting to 


American readers. 


Captain Wilson has had many hunting experiences in Africa and is now 


bringing out a volume, entitled ‘Equatorial Africa.”—EpiTor. ] 


HIS morning broke dull and misty. 
Not a gleam of sun pierced the 
rolling masses of mist that shroud- 

ed my camp on the lower slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro; a mist so dense that 
one cannot see more than fifty yards in 
any direction. 

It is 6 a. m., and my boy has dragged 
me, sleepily but emphatically protesting, 
from the one satisfactory place to be in 
—namely, bed. And the reason he gives 
for this outrage is that “master has no 
meat,” therefore he must go out and 
shoot some. Incidentally, my caravan 
has had no meat for some days, and I 
suspect Athmani is hankering for a 
chunk of juicy hartebeeste or zebra on 
which to glut himself. : 

However, whatever be at the back of 
Athmani’s mind, I am now thoroly awake 
and out of bed, and all chance of a 
“Europe morning” has vanished. I hur- 
riedly dress, and, slipping on a greatcoat, 
for it is horribly cold, proceed to recon- 
noiter the camp from my tent door. As 
I have already intimated, the view con- 
sists chiefly of mist, varied by a few 
draggled and unhappy-looking carriers 
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engaged in what currently passes for 
their morning toilet. 

I wonder dully how and what Athmani 
expects master to shoot in the fog, and 
reflect regretfully upon my interrupted 
slumbers. The question is, Is the fog go- 
ing to lift or are we going to have a day 
of it? 

Thus cogitating, I tell Athmani to 
make a fire in the local substitute for a 
stove—a pierced kerosene tin—and put 
it in the grass hut opposite, which consti- 
tutes my living room by day. This done, 
I tentatively suggest breakfast by way of 
putting in time until the fog lifts—if it 
ever means to lift. ' 

Under the cheering influences of kedg- 
eree, ham and eggs, and coffee, matters 
assume a less gloomy aspect, and by the 
time I have smoked the first post break- 
fast cigaret (best of all smokes), the 
fog is decidedly lifting, and it really 
seems as if Athmani stands a chance of 
gorging himself on “savory meats such 
as his soul loveth.” 

As I have been in this camp for a 
month, shooting pretty steadily, the game 
has become rather wild and has moved 
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from the immediate vicinity of the camp, 
so my day’s excursion will probably be 
a long one. I order my gunbearers to 
get out the battery, which consists of a 
.303, a double .450 cordite and a twelve- 
bore shotgun, for there are lots of quail, 
partridge and guinea fowl about. Hav- 
ing collected porters to carry in the meat 
which I propose getting, I start. 

I make for a large, stony, bush-covered 
hill, where I have previously seen and 
missed the only lesser kudu I’ve ever had 
the luck to encounter. I still have hopes 
of a second and more satisfactory meet- 
ing, so I seldom go out with a rifle with- 
out taking this particular spot on my 
way, so far with signal unsuccess. 

Alas! this morning I once again find 
my friend from home, and I pass on my 
way despondent; heading up wind and 
keeping a keen lookout for game. 

By this time I have left the track and 
am marching thru high grass, drenched 
with the heavy night dew, and I am 
wringing wet up to the waist. However, 
an hour of sun and that will be reme- 
died. What is much more annoying than 


the wet are the clouds of mosquitoes, 
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which our passage thru the rank verdure 
disturbs, and which settle down to their 
morning meal with extraordinary vorac- 
ity and determination. 

My zebra-tail fly-whisk is hard at 
work, but even so I am bleeding in a 
dozen places, and even my leathery- 
skinned black retainers seem to be wor- 
ried. 

Passing into a belt of fairly open, 
mimosa-studded country, I spot a herd 
of Coke’s hartebeeste grazing near a 
group of Grant’s gazelle. 

Altho I am out mainly for meat today, 
heads are also an important considera- 
tion, and unless there is something spe- 
cially choice here I am not going to 
alarm the surrounding country by shoot- 
ing. 

The day is still young, and should I 
fail to bag anything better, I can call on 
this herd later on in the day, on my way 
back to camp. My gunbearers are al- 
ready down, crouching out of sight in the 
long grass, and I step behind a conven- 
ient tree and take stock of the uncon- 
scious animals thru my glasses. 

Five minutes’ survey convinces me that 
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there is no head out of the common here, 
sO we resume our tramp, bearing a little 
to the right, so as not to alarm them un- 
duly. 

The instant we move the sentinel kon- 
goni has spotted us, all heads go up and 
the whole herd stands motionless, watch- 
ing us—then off they go at their clumsy 
canter, followed more leisurely by the 
Grant. For the next half hour nothing 
is seen, and then, from a little hilltop a 
herd of about fifteen oryx is observed, 
about a mile and a half up-wind of us, 
unfortunately in rather open country. 
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gunbearer carrying the .303, start on the 
interesting part of the day’s work. For. 
at any rate with non-dangerous game, 
it’s the stalking, not the shot, that is the 
sport. Today the stalk is fairly simple— 
the wind is right and fairly steady, not 
gusty and changeable as the African 
breeze so often is; there are clumps of 
long grass and a fairly convenient line 
of bushes. At first we merely walk, our 
bodies bent, from bush to bush; then, as 
the bush grows thinner, it becomes a case 
of hands and knees, and we slowly creep 
forward until we are at the last available 
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Here at last is something worthy of our 
attentions. 

Off we go in a bee line toward them 
for a mile or so, using a handy water- 
course to conceal our movements. 

Then, at about half a mile away, I 
drop my porters and two gunbearers in 
the cover of the watercourse. I,-with one 


bush, hot and perspiring—and still three 
hundred yards away from our destined 
victims. 

The oryx are perfectly unaware of our 
presence, and some of them are lying 
down, while the rest are leisurely brows- 
ing. They are in a patch of absolutely 
open country, the grass about a foot 
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high, but fortunately there are patches 
of longer grass and some small mounds, 
like large mole hills, of which I shall 
have to take advantage to get within 
shot. While getting breath I scan them 
thru my glasses, and notice one very 
nice-looking head, which excites my 
cupidity. [ leave my gunbearer en- 
sconced behind our bush, and, taking my 
rifle, I lie flat on my stomach and pro- 
ceed to enact the part of a snake. Foot 
by foot I wriggle thru the short grass, 
making for a hummock about a hundred 
yards to my front, and after what seems 
hours of exhausting exercise without 
much definite progress, I find myself at 
my goal. Cautiously, very cautiously, I 
raise my head and reconnoiter. So far 
everything has gone well; my quarry 
haven’t the faintest idea that they are the 
object of my attentions. Unfortunately, 
however, my selected victim has moved 
away from his former position and is 
rather too far off to give me a certain 
shot. I notice a clump of longish grass 


about seventy-five yards nearer, and now 
I am faced by a quandary—shall I try an 


uncertain shot from where I am or shall 
I risk a nearer approach? While I am 
debating the question my oryx settles it 
by lying down, making a shot from my 
present position an impossibility. I 
withdraw my head, and, turning onto 
my side, inhale deep gulps of air before 
renewing my crawl. Another seeming 
eternity—in reality, I suppose, ten min- 
utes—and I’m behind the sheltering 
grass, sweating from every pore and 
without a breath in my body, but tri- 
umphant, for a hasty glance has assured 
me that the herd is undisturbed, about 
one hundred yards away. As I have got 
here safely, I don’t think there is much 
risk in waiting till I’ve got my breath, 
for I’m far too unsteady to shoot, so I 
turn over on my back and gasp for fully 
five minutes. All the time I have an in- 
tense longing to shoot, for I feel con- 
vinced that the herd will have got the 
alarm, or will move off, or that some- 
thing untoward will happen, and I am 
horribly afraid that all my labor will 
have been in vain. 

“At least,” I think, “I must look and 
assure myself that nothing has gone 
wrong,” but I take myself firmly in hand 
and refuse to accept the tempter’s sug- 
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gestions, and so remains motionless. 
At the end of five minutes I can’t stand 
the suspense any longer, and, turning 
over I take off my topi,* slip over the 
safety catch of my rifle, and peer thru 
the grass in front. 

As I knew perfectly well at the back 
of my mind all the time I was fighting 
my excitement, they had not moved, but 
having once succumbed, I simply can’t 
lie down again to another five minutes’ 
wait, and so, tho I am not properly 
steady, I get ready to shoot. 

But my selected beast is still. lying 
down and I can’t get a decent shot yet, 
so I take a general line on him along my 
rifle and give a long, loud whistle. 

Instantly every beast-in the herd is on 
his feet, looking ’round for the cause or 
meaning of the strange sound. 

My big bull is standing broadside on a 
hundred yards away, giving me an ideal 
shot. I cover the point of his shoulder 
and press the trigger, and the report is 
closely followed by the welcome thud of 
the bullet. He gives a bound, dashes 
about twenty yards toward me, and 
stands stock still, evidently hard hit and 
again broadside on. 

The rest of the herd are motionless, 
trying to locate the sound of the report. 
I draw a bead on my bull—this time on 
his neck—fire, and down he comes with 
a crash; the rest of the herd are off on 
the wings of the wind. I rush forward, 
reloading as I go, but there is no need 
of another shot—he is finished. 

Up dashes my gunbearer, knife in 
hand, to “hallal” him, without which 
ceremony no good Mussulman will eat 
of his flesh. His throat is safely cut—at 
the base of the neck, to save the head 
skin—a shout brings my party out of 
cover, and in a couple of minutes they 
are hard at work beheading him and 
whipping off his skin, while I enjoy a 
cigaret under a neighboring tree. I am 
feeling quite pleased with myself, for my 
measuring tape tells me that his horns 
are 30% inches, quite good for oryx cal- 
lotis, and my best up to date. So far so 
good, but I want more meat, for I ex- 
pect a big safari (caravan) into camp to- 
night, and tho oryx-tail soup and steaks 
want a lot of beating in the way of food, 
I feel that a leg of impala, which is com- 
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mon hereabouts, would add variety to 
this evening’s dinner. Accordingly, leav- 
ing five porters to bring the meat into 
camp, I stroll on with the remainder of 
my entourage, reflecting that I ought to 
have waited longer before taking my shot 
at the oryx, for, being rather unsteady, 
my first shot hit him too far back, miss- 
ing the heart, and it had taken a second 
to kill him. Whereas, had my second 
been available for another oryx, my first 
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and, to avoid risks—for a wounded wilde- 
beeste will carry a wonderful lot of lead 
—lI take the .450 for this shot. 

At this moment one of my men treads 
of a twig, which snaps with a terrible 
noise ; the wildebeeste swings ’round and 
is facing us, his head up in the air, a pic- 
ture of alarm. For a second he stands 
without a quiver, and in that second I 
let fly my right barrel at his hairy chest, 
and he comes crashing down, and in an- 
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having been fatal, I should have been re- 
lieved of the necessity of looking for 
more porter’s meat. 

However, I haveén’t very much farther 
to look to complete my supply, for in the 
next half mile we run across a solitary 
bull wildebeeste peacefully unconscious 
of the proximity of his enemy, man. 

As he is only one hundred and fifty 
yards off, I don’t propose to try and get 
any nearer, for the wildebeeste is a tricky 
fellow to stalk. Therefore I step to the 
nearest tree to get a rest for my rifle, 


other second the knife is at his throat. 
My ever-present tape shows him to be 
27'% inches, which is quite a respectable 
head. 

As it is now 12 o'clock, the sun is 
pretty strong; so, having supplied my 
larder fully, I lie down in the shade of a 
spreading acacia, hard by a rippling 
stream of delicious, ice-cold water, which 
washes down the biscuit that forms my 
lunch, and after a cigaret, I’m sound 
asleep, dreaming of oryx with three-foot 
horns and other fascinating creatures of 
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the same type. At 2 o'clock my gun- 
bearer wakes me with the news that it is 
time we were starting homeward. We 
strike for camp, making a detour to a 
patch of woodland which I know of old 
to be a favorite haunt of impala, and, 
sure enough, we find a herd there and I 
bag a fair buck. 

I have now finished with the rifle for 
the day unless something exceptional 
turns up, and as I stroll campward, scat- 
ter-gun in hand, thru country teeming 
with birds, I manage to collect a mixed 
bag of twelve and a half brace—par- 
tridge, guinea fowl and quail. 

Back to camp to a bath and tea, hav- 
ing missed an ostrich and viewed a lot 
of zebra, Grantii and hartebeeste on the 
way, I find the expected safari has ar- 
rived, with no less than three Europeans, 
and—a stroke of luck—all of them bridge 
players, which means a rubber tonight. 

As we sit in the still evening and watch 
the glory of the sunset, turning from the 
deepest crimson to ever-varying shades 
of salmon pink and yellow on the snow- 
crowned peak of that most glorious of 
mountains, Kilimanjaro, the talk turns 
naturally to sport, and rambles from ele- 
phant on the Nile and lions in Somali- 
land to the mighty boar of India and the 
Kadir Cup, the Ovis Polt and the mark- 
hor of Cashmere and Tibet, the snipe- 
jheels of the Punjab, to polo and Army 
Cup weeks at Lucknow, and to never-to- 
be-forgotten memories of glorious Good- 
wood and cup days at Ascot. 

Then, as the stars slip out and the glo- 
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A COWARD is man, yet a hero, 
Whose will overmasters his fear 

Till peril no longer appals him, 
And danger itself groweth dear. 

Poised and strong, asking no intervention, 
He hazards the rock and the shoal; 

One only thing halts his pretension— 
Love frightens the soul. 
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rious African moon floods the silent 
world with her pale light, it grows cold 
and we move inside to sit down to a 
dinner, mainly the product of rifle and 
gun, and as good or better than many a 
London dinner, for my Goanese cook is 
an artist, and in honor of my guests he 
excels himself tonight. Bridge succeeds 
dinner, but after awhile cards are thrown 
aside, and we gather ’round the fire, and 
over the national drink of Scotland the 
tales of sport are renewed, and with four 
Europeans gathered together in the wil- 
derness, it bids fair to become “a strong 
night,” as a German friend of mine was 
wont to term it. 

I have tried to put on paper—poorly 
enough, I fear—an average day of my 
life in Africa, that Africa whose inde- 
scribable fascination all who know the 
country and who care in the least for 
Nature, must have felt. 

The hackneyed Arab saying that he 
who has drunk of the waters of the Nile 
must always return is indeed true. 

What this strange fascination is I can- 
not tell—I know only that once a man 
has felt it he will never escape its grip; 
and steady as fate it will draw him back 
to the old scenes which he loves—it may 
be to lay his bones there in the van of the 
empire, one more member of the “Lost 
Legion.” 

Whatever his fate, whatever his ulti- 
mate future, if Africa has him in her grip 
one thing only is certain, leave her as 
often as he may—he returns. 

DacsHaL, Punyas, Inp1a. 
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Self-disciplined, slowly but surely, 
Disaster accustomed to brave, 

He makes a companion of sorrow, 
Nor falters at threat of the grave; 

Nay, often would hold it at nearer 
Approach a beneficent goal— 

But, ah! with the thought of one dearer, 
Love frightens the soul! 

Battrmore, Mp. 
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gives us a report in the news- 

papers of the condition of the tem- 
perature all over the country, and also a 
forecast of the weather to come, the sun- 
shine, storms, heat and cold which we 
may reasonably expect in a given time. 
This daily account and prophecy are 
founded, as everybody knows, on ¢ount- 
less minute reports of weather conditions 
sent in daily to Washington from every 
quarter of the United States. 

Now, why should we not try to make 
a similar guess at the future condition .in 
morals and conduct of this country from 
the daily reports of our behavior now in 
the newspapers? 

Reading any of them any day, we are 
struck, first, by the self-confidence, the 
impregnable assurance of the American. 
Whatever this generation may doubt, the 
one thing: we never question is our own 
magnificent persistent advance in civili- 
zation. We expect to go on leading 
humanity up to perfection. We hear this 
note of exultation incessantly—in ser- 
mons, in the harangues of college boys, 
in the President’s message, in the lead- 
ing article in our morning paper. We 
are called on to consider the unparalleled 
scientific and material successes of this 
generation, and, stranger still, the change 
in the condition of the working classes. 
We are reminded that sixty years ago the 
negroes were slaves forbidden by law to 
learn how to read and write. Now every 
man, whatever his color, of the eighty 
million Americans, is free, with the 
chance before him to be as helpful to the 
world as is Booker Washington. 
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Sixty years ago, we are told, there was 
not a single club or league among work- 
ingmen in this country. Now their 
unions hold the balance of power in all 
elections. 

These optimists, too, call on us to ob- 
serve the enormous advance—not only in 
this country, but in all others—of right 
thinking and decent living. 

One short century ago, for instance, 
the United States regularly paid a yearly 
tribute to Algeria to buy security for our 
ships from her pirates. Now the Alge- 
rians appear in the world’s markets, as 
honest and polite dealers as any in the 
exchange of New York or Philadelphia. 
Half a century ago that most gallant and 
Christian gentleman, Coleridge Patteson, 
ventured into the South Seas to teach the 
cannibals how to live, only to have his 
brains promptly beaten out by them. 
Now it would not be wise for you to 
venture on the same coast without your 


dress suit and other requirements of 


fashionable society, so genial would be 
your welcome. 

Our optimists, in urging their claims 
of this general advance and betterment 
of mankind, point, too, to such hopeful 
signs as the Hague Conference, and the 
leagues of scientific men, of humani- 
tarians and of religious teachers, speak- 
ing every language and quickened by 
every faith, who are giving all of their 
strength to the uplifting of the poor and 
ignorant. They show us triumphantly 
the Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Epis- 
copalian, the Buddhist and the Moham- 
medan working shoulder to shoulder to 
build hospitals, to drain fever swamps 
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and to destroy poisonous germs. for the 
relief of the pagans, and they cry: “This 
is sunrise at last! This is the promised 
coming of the Christ!” 

Women, too, are now incessantly 
sounding their separate pans of tri- 
umph. Such of them as want to take 
part in the government of their country 
announce daily that the hour of their en- 
franchisement is at hand. It is true that 
Susan Anthony was just as certain about 
it and just as exultant fifty years ago. 

But let us grant that all these hopeful 
predictions are true, that humanity and 
womanity are advancing upward as 
steadily and rapidly as these optimistic 
prophets assert, that Mr. Foraker was 
within his rights the other day when he 
claimed : 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
greatness of our country or the business of 
our people. 

“But greater than the expanse of our do- 
main, greater than the multiplication of our 
wealth, greater than any power that has come 
to us, greater than any glory we have achieved, 
greater than any of our physical accomplish- 
ments has been the improvement of our people 
intellectually, morally and in all that makes 
for good citizenship.” 

Still, is there not danger that in this 
very self-glorification, this mad shouting 
and waving of flags, we may let slip 
some solid good things bequeathed to us 
by our forefathers—customs and beliefs 
which have grown so familiar to us from 
long use that we forget their value? 

Do you remember the great mistake in 
Savonarola’s life? The thing he did 
which makes us question whether he was 
really a prophet sent by God or merely a 
political trickster? He preached repent- 
ance to the Florentine nobles and the 
populace until they were mad with re- 
morse and anguish. They kindled a fire 
in the great square of the Signoria and 
brought to it the cards and dice and 
liquors which corrupted them. That was 
sane and wise enough. But they pro- 
ceeded to heap on the flames not only 
their treasures of jewelry, but the pic- 
tures, the statues and the manuscripts -in 
the city which were helps to higher 
thoughts and nobler living. In the fury 
of their zeal they believed that there was 
but one duty in life—to follow the new 
prophet. In one short hour the work of 
great thinkers and artists for centuries 


was swept out of the world, never to be 
brought back. 3 

Now, sometimes it seems to me that in 
the fury of our modern reforms we are 
destroying good and helpful things which 
we never can bring back again. 

For instance, the value of money in 
our lives never was so apparent as it is 
today. Comforts, luxuries, possibilities 
of which’ his grandfather never heard 
now crowd upon the young American, 
all to be purchased by the dollar. Natu- 
rally, the dollar is apt,to become the god 
of his life. If he has it he swaggers; if 
he has not he is cowed and feels himself 
guilty and dishonored among his fellows, 
From his birth, his training is meant to 
fit him to earn it. He sets apart the 
multi-millionaires of the country as its 
patrician class. There is scarcely a news- 
paper which voices public opinion in the 
States in which their claims to march in 
front of the procession are not at least 
tacitly admitted. Foreigners, when they 
write of the country, name it The Land 
of the Dollar, and nobody is surprised or 
offended. 

Now, our grandfathers, no matter 
what their social standing, held that to 
overrate money was to be vulgar. It was 
reckoned equally underbred to boast of 
it if you had it or to complain if you 
lacked it. The ruling class then were the 
educated, gentle-mannered folk whose 
birth and habits lifted them above a mad 
worship of the dollar. 

Have we not lost something here which 
it would have been wise to keep? 

Then, too, the well-bred man or 
woman preferred to keep in the back- 
ground. The name, for example, of one 
of the most successful and prominent 
editors in this country never appeared 
in his paper until the day of his death. 
Now every fact of every notable person’s 
life is blazoned in print for the benefit of 
the staring public, from the clothes of a 
bride to the disease of a candidate for 
the Presidency. Have we not lost some- 
thing here, some decent, uplifting quality, 
which will not easily come to us again? 

Our sudden conviction that money is 
the most valuable asset in our lives has 
brought about, too, a rapid change in our 
agricultural class. The old-time farmer, 
who stayed on his father’s fields, married 
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early, gave a large family to the world, 
made it the object of his life to raise 
better crops and bigger pigs and calves 
than his neighbors, is gone. So is his 
wife, whose butter led the market, who 
filled the stalls in the county fair with 
her delicious bread and jams, and her 
silk quilts. They either did not marry, 
or, if they did, have but one child or none. 
The man lives in town now. Some- 
times rich and successful. Sometimes he 
is a sharp-eyed, shabby fellow, living by 
his wits. The country girl “made a 
lucky match,” we are told, “and is in 
the swim—wears silk teagowns and 
pearls to breakfast.” Or she is an under- 
paid saleswoman in a department store, 
yellow and lean, or a soubrette in a 
downtown show, living on chance wages, 
or, sometimes—otherwise. There are no 
county fairs any more. The abandoned 
farms in New England and Virginia are 
being bought up by capitalists and turned 
into summer resorts or into fine bunga- 
lows for themselves. Our butter and 


farm products come to us now from 
huge creameries and farms worked by 


trained overseers and great bands of for- 
eign laborers. 

Perhaps the butter, on the whole, is 
sweeter, perhaps the crops pay better. 
But when the farmer gave up his narrow 
life on the old fields to go to trading he 
lost a fine savor out of his life, a kinship 
between him and the earth that had be- 
longed to his father, a certain peace that 
came to him during the long, calm 
growth of the days and the silent mother- 
ing of the nights. 

This universal overrating of money 
and incessant straining after it has cost 
him and his children something which 
money never can buy for them again. 

I am afraid that I shall offend many 
of your readers if I suggest, too, that, 
with all the triumphs of my own sex in 
the last century, there are some good 
things that they once had which they 
seem in danger of losing forever. It is 
not money which the typical American 
woman wants just now so much as a 
career—public work and public recogni- 
tion. There is no kind of occupation 
which formerly belonged exclusively to 
man, from electioneering to surgical 
operations, with which she has not grap- 
pled, struggling to make it her own, 


often successfully. She declares that she 
and the world are happier and nobler for 
these her triumphs. It may be so. 

But in the meanwhile has she lost noth- 
ing which was worth the keeping for 
herself and us? She invariably strives, 
while she is dealing in stocks, or lectur- 
ing to her club, or leading a mob, to rid 
herself of the old sense of dependence. 
the appealing, womanish charm, the shy 
glance, the blush, the ready tears, the 
things which were silly and childish if 
you will, but which made her dear to her 
husband and sons, and by which they 
will remember her best when she is gone 
out of the world. 

For more than a century some women 
have been struggling for the ballot. The 
fact is, they do not obtain it—not because 
of the cruel oppression of men—but be- 
cause the great majority of their sex do 
not want it. I have nothing to say here 
of the question of suffrage itself, only to 
ask why, in the struggle for it, women 
must lose their sense of decorum and 
good manners? We are told that the 
best class of these claimants are in Eng- 
land. The screaming suffragettes arrest- 
ed for rowdyism the other day, the re- 
spectable matrons who tore up the paving 
stones and hurled them at Mr. Asquith’s 
house, surely have lost something for 
which the right to vote will hardly 
recompense them. 

But American women, in their strug- 
gle to earn money and take part in pub- 
lic work, have lost more than good breed- 
ing. The loss to the States and to our 
lives is too grievous, the wound too deep 
and sore for me to palter over it with 
many words. 

To find time for their public work they 
have given up, in countless cases, their 
homes, and now swarm, like business 
men, in hotels and boarding-houses. 

Even these poor apologies for homes 
are—how often—childless? Here we 
can but keep silence. 

The Florentine women, in their pious 
madness, threw into the fire pictures and 
books which never could be restored to 
the world. Is there any danger that we, 
in our suicidal zeal to be rich and busy 
in the work of the world, may leave the 
errand on which God sent us into life 
forever undone? 


Pmrcapetraia, Pa. 
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wi Mr. Hichens’s New Novel 


THERE was bad news at the time “The 
Call of thé Blood” came out, to the effect 
that the author purposed writing a sequel 
to it. However, when “Barbary Sheep,” 


And having 
known Hermonie, the heroine of the first 
volume, we are not surprised to recog- 
nize her as the “Spirit in Prison” in this 


the threatened sequel. 


When a woman has 
“ “‘oreat 


second volume. 
what George Sand called her 





Copyrignt, 1907, 1908, by Harper & Brothers. 
FROM HICHENS’S “A SPIRIT IN PRISON.” 


a wicked idyll of the desert, appeared in- 
stead, we were relieved, thinking that 
Mr. Hichens had been cured of his Sicil- 
ian melomania. But now at last we have 


A Spirit 1n Prison. By Robert Hichens. New 
York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 





facility’ for illusions, a blind benevolence 
of judgment, a tenderness of heart that 
was inexhaustible—from which came 
hurry, mistakes innumerable, heroic de- 
votion to objects that were worthless, 
much weakness, tremendous disappoint- 
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ments”—one may expect her to land in 
real or imaginary confinement some- 
where. Such a woman has morbid pow- 
ers of incarceration within herself. And 
we are not inclined to agree with Mr. 
Hichens in the view that Hermonie’s un- 
happiness came from the kindly decep- 
tion of her friends, but from her own 
self-devouring, tormenting nature. 

In order to understand the underlying 
significance of the new story the reader 
must recall some details of the old. 
Maurice Delaney, himself of Sicilian de- 
scent, marries Hermonie, a homely but 
attractive Englishwoman some years his 
senior. The honeymoon in their Sicilian 
home is scarcely over before Hermonie 
hurries away to Africa to nurse a sick 
friend, a bachelor Frenchman. No ade- 
quate reason is given of why. Delaney 
does not accompany his quixotic bride 
upon this gentle mission. He remains 
upon the island, hears the “call of the 
blood” instead, and betrays a Sicilian 
peasant girl. For this crime he is slain 
by the father of his victim upon the very 
night when his wife returns, accom- 
panied by her now convalescent patient. 
The closing pages reach the fine art mark 
of distress. The widow is enceinte, with- 
out a suspicion of her husband’s infidel- 
ity, and resolved to devote herself to his 
memory. 

The new story begins after a long 
lapse of time. Signora Delaney now 
lives in pleasant Seclusion upon a small 
island near Naples with her daughter, 
Vere, who is sixteen years of age, and 
Gaspare, a devoted servant. Emile 
Artois, the bachelor friend of other days, 
lives in Naples and is become the very 
distinguished author of very bad books. 
Nothing happens in the course of the 
story that would stir a normal household 
out of its ordinary routine. The women 
are above reproach, the maiden being of 
an innocence that is more than virginal, 
it is so simple, and. the bachelor friend 
conducts himself with almost unimagin- 
able propriety. Mr. Hichens must have 
been put to it to conceive a sequel suffi- 
ciently distressing out of such a plateau 
of human virtues; but he has not only 
succeeded, he has written one of the 
most sensuously suggestive novels of the 
season, and by way of interludes, he has 
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produced certain Neapolitan types which, 
if true to life, represent characters so 
devoid of conscience and decency that 
the young lover of Vere practically 
offers to strip and walk in the sun before 
the readers in a sort of youthful ecstasy 
at being what he is. The interest de- 
pends, not upon the incidents portrayed, 
but in the wonderfully drawn scenes of 
Neapolitan life thru which it moves, and 
in the temperament of the persons in- 
volved in the various situations. Hermo- 
nie’s spirit’s prison, according to the 
author, is the deception practiced by 
Artois and Gaspare in their effort “to 
preserve for her the ideal of her husband 
by keeping the knowledge of his unfaith- 
fulness from her. As a matter of fact, 
there has not been a more morbid woman 
portrayed in fiction since Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward created “Eleanor” seven 
years ago. She is generous and jealous, 
and endowed with that kind of acquisi- 
tiveness which seeks misery. For this 
reason she discovers all of which she 
should have remained in ignorance, un- 
earths the infidelity of her dead husband, 
locates his illegitimate son upon her very 
doorstep, conceives: a jealousy of her 
daughter and her friend, a jealousy 
which she kneads into hatred, and finally 
creates a frightful scene by attempting 
suicide. The author thinks he makes the 
tale end cheerfully because she is rescued 
and pacified. But he is mistaken. She 
will find another grievance before the 
nerves of her family recover from the 
shock. The book is exceedingly well 
written and will do no one good to 
read it. 
Js 


Gossip a Century Old 


Hotianp Housg, in the last years of 
the eighteenth century and the first 
decades of the nineteenth, was one of 
the chief centers of hospitality for men 
and women of note in London. The 


genial host, Lord Holland, and his re- 


markable consort, who, with a somewhat 
shady past and without any great beauty 
or remarkable wealth, succeeded in be- 
coming an undisputed leader of English 
society, entertained every man and al- 
most every woman of note who lived in 
or visited London in the days of Pitt, 
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Grenville, Sydney Smith, Byron and 
Scott. The present volume* is in no 
sense a memoir of Lord Holland, nor a 
history of his family, such as is said to 
be in contemplation, if not already in 
preparation. Mr. Sanders has not had 
the advantage of access to any family 
papers, nor does he incorporate any new 
or original material in his chatty and en- 
tertaining pages. He has taken Holland 
House only as the string on which he has 
threaded his pearls, and his pearls are the 
gems which he has selected from the 
large range of biographies, memoirs and 
collections of letters of the various char- 
acters who made history during the days 
when “Prinny” was first Opposition 
leader, then Regent, and finally King 
George IV. 

For a thoro appreciation of Mr. San- 
ders’s book the reader needs a close and 
familiar acquaintance with English po- 
litical and literary history of the period. 
Mr. Sanders takes for granted both a 
knowledge of and an interest in the com- 
plicated changes in the personnel of 
English. governments, as well as an inti- 


mate knowledge of both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs from the outbreak of the 


French Revolution. This larger history 
forms, however, only the background of 
his sketches, and the sketches themselves 
may be enjoyed and appreciated by many 
whose knowledge of English history is 
much less exhaustive. Mr. Sanders’s in- 
terest is not in questions of diplomacy or 
of political economy, but in the personal 
aspect of politics and society—the in- 
trigues by which one man was driven out 
of public life and by which a woman 
managed to push her son or husband into 
the front rank. In fact, from beginning 
to end the book is chiefly gossip—good- 
natured gossip usually, and gossip full 
of bright and entertaining anecdotes and 
sayings, but never rising above the level 
of the best table talk. 

The statesmen who are more fully 
mentioned include Lord Melbourne, 
Canning, Sheridan, Sir Philip Francis, 
Lord Minto, Earl Grey, Tierney and 
Whitbread, with Madame de Staél and 
the Princess Lieven among the political 
women. Lady Holland herself may also 


By Lloyd Sanders. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xxv, 384, 





*Tue Hotranp House Circte. 
New York: G. P. 
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be reckoned among the politicians. 
“What shall we do,” asked Canning in 
1827, “with Lady Holland in the Cabi- 
net?” And shortly afterward, when the 
Duke of Wellington” succeeded Lord 
Goderich as Prime Minister, Lady Hol- 
land was said to be the only dissatisfied 
minister out of office. . “She counted,” 
wrote Joseph Jekyll to his sister-in-law, 
“upon sailing down with her long-tailed 
blacks and ancient -crane-necked chariot 
to sit with Holland at the Secretary’s of- 
fice to administer the affairs of Europe 
and make Sydney Smith a bishop.” An 
equally characterful sketch is given of 
Princess Lieven, the wife of the Russian 
Ambassador, who left so distinct a mark 
on English politics. “No cleverer fe- 
male politician,” writes Mr. Sanders, 
“ever made her drawing-room the 
maneuvering ground of international af- 
fairs than Madame Lieven, and none was 
more fitted by nature and training for 
the task.” “She was fascinating and vi- 
vacious, rather than a beauty,” he con- 
tinues, “very thin, an accomplished 
pianist, illiterate except for one book, 
‘The Letters of Madame Sevigne,’ and 
devoted to whist.” As for her work in 
England, “the fact remains,” asserts Mr. 
Sanders, “that Madame de Lieven acted 
as the eyes and ears of the Russian Em- 
bassy, and that the information she ex- 
tracted from Lord Grey—his babbling 
she called it—and others was regularly 
communicated to the Imperial Court and 
the Chancellor Nesselrode.” 


It is the fashion just now to have a 
close and personal acquaintance with the 
period of English history which is cov- 
ered by The Holland House Circle. 
Within the last ten years has appeared 
volume after volume of diaries, letters, 
biography and reminiscences referring 
to this epoch. Besides the more serious 
biographies, such as those of Pitt, Dur- 
ham and Graham, the Queen’s Letters 
and such books as Mr. Wilkins’s “Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,” we have the intimate “Let- 
ters to Ivy” and the gossip of the “in- 
imitable Creevey.” Probably the chief 
value of Mr. Sanders’s book lies in the 
fact that he has skimmed the cream of 
all these books, and that he gives in short 
space that sense of intimacy with the 
men and women who were of importance 
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in English life during this period, an in- 
timacy which no one who wishes to be 
considered well read can afford to be 
without. 
a 
The Amateur Motorist. By Max Pemberton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.75. 

This is not a novel, as one might sup- 
pose, in seeking for a second “Lightning 
Conductor.” It is a book for amateur 
motorists, written by an amateur motor- 
ist, relating his experiences in the hope 
that others may profit thereby. The 
mechanical discussions are not too tech- 
nical for comprehension, and the dia- 
grams are elucidating. The 70 pages 
given to a description of the leading cars, 
with illustrations and prices, flavor some- 
what of a catalog. The hints printed in 
black italics at the end of the book no 
one will take exception to. The follow- 
ing are samples: “Pass cattle dead slow,” 
“Beware of fast driving over ruts,” and 
“Never do stunts with your car.” The 
book is a development of articles written 
for The Sphere, of which Mr. Max Pem- 
berton is motoring editor. 


a 
The Small Country Place. 1 
Maynard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 


$1.50. 
A Little Land and a Living. By Bolton Hall. 


By Samuel T. 


New York: Arcadia Press. $1.00. 

These two books resemble each other 
in one respect, that they are enormously 
crowded with facts. Mr. Hall’s book, 
however, has one keynote, which becomes 
almost pathetic in its anxiety to persuade 
people to get out of the cities and secure 
country homes. Professor Maynard’s 
book is far more quiet in its tone, and re- 
counts the experience and knowledge of 
one of our best teachers of botany and 
horticulture. His book would be admira- 
ble if it were not in reality three or four 
books squeezed and contracted into one. 
His monthly calendar would of itself 
make a tidy volume—and would allow of 
some expansion. Then we could have 
another volume made admirably out of 
his market gardening, adding a fuller dis- 
cussion of markets and market seeking. 
The discussion of small fruits and or- 
charding would fill another volume. The 
home grounds and their decoration might 
be taken in connection with remodeling 
old buildings and the general discussion 
of a suburban home, making still one 
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more volume. As matters are, the book 
will fail of doing just what it ought to 
do. We like, however, everything that 
Professor Maynard says, beginning with 
the statement that “the ideal place to live 
is in the country, even tho one’s business 
is in the city. He bases this on the as- 
sertions that in the country one is more 
independent of the conventionalisms of 
society, that he has elbow room and fresh 
air and quiet for recuperation. He thinks 
that any one may live in the country, get- 
ting time for gardening and orcharding, 
for keeping bees and poultry; and in this 
way raise his own fresh fruits and vege- 


‘tables, milk, poultry, eggs, etc., besides 


selling a surplus; at the same time carry- 
ing on town business. The style of this 
book is clear and impressive. Bolton 
Hall’s book lacks in systematic and per- 
sonal apprehension of the question, but is 
full of stimulant. In fact, we feel a good 
deal excited over the tumult of facts 
given. We are tumbled from one won- 
derful success to another until we won- 
der how anybody ever does bankrupt 
himself in the country. Yet we know of 
three or four strawberry bankrupts; got 
poor raising strawberries. They had tre- 
mendous crops for two or three years, 
which made the market price very low, 
then drought and floods spoiled the crops 
for two more years, and these strawberry 
kings took off their crowns and were sold 
out. It needs a deal of common sense and 
good judgment out in the country, just 
as it does in the city. If we could empty 
the big congested towns, slums, palaces 
and all, and pour the contents all over 
the valleys and hills, the immediate effect 
would be no very great gain from an eco- 
nomic or social standpoint. The primal 
point just now is an improved system of 
education that will teach the youngsters 
good sense in using the land when they 
get it. Our boys and girls are stuffed 
with information that is not of the slight- 
est value to a farmer or gardener. It is 
considered quite unimportant to instruct 
in beet growing and animal industry. All 
the same, one can get a powerful lot of 
information from Mr. Hall’s book. He 
is quick to pick up good points, and he 
apreciates tiptop reports made by success- 
ful growers anywhere about the United 
States. The best advice, however, that 
can be given to any one going into the 
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country is to go very slow. He will have 
to find out nearly all facts and solve near- 
ly all the problems just as if most of us 
never wrote a line to help them. He 
must get the Government bulletins, and 
not follow them -too readily. He must 
plant a quarter of an acre before he plants 
fifty acres or even ten. He will have to 
learn all about his own soil, and, above 
all, he must learn to give a cold shoulder 
to peddlers of commercial fertilizers. 

Undoubtedly the countryward drift is 

here to stay, and it will grow in power 

quite as fast as it should.’ We can wel- 
come the work of Professor Maynard and 
of Bolton Hall, and much more of the 
same sort. 

& 

The Problem of Age, Growth and Death. 
By Charles S. Minot. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

This recent number in the “Science 
Series” is based on lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, March, 1907. The chapter 
headings indicate the ground covered in 
these lectures: “The Condition of Old 
Age”; “Cytomorphosis: The Cellular 
Changes of Age’; “The Rate of 


Growth” ; “Differentiation and Rejuvena- 
tion”; “Regeneration and Death”; “The 


Four Laws of Age.” In this field Pro- 
fessor Minot speaks as a master, the 
greater portion of his scientific activity 
having been directly occupied with the 
investigation of the problems of growth 
and senescence. The present work is to 
be regarded as an account of the author’s 
matured conclusions regarding these 
problems in a form to be readily under- 
stood by the reader not specially trained 
in biology. What the book specifically 
does is to present arguments and con- 
crete evidence in support of four “laws” 
of age, and a corollary from them. 
These are stated as follows: 

“First, rejuvenation depends on the increase 
of the nuclei. Second, senescence depends on 
the increase of the protoplasm and on the 
differentiation of the cells. Third, the rate of 
growth depends on the degree of senescence. 
Fourth, senescence is at its maximum in the 
very young stages, and the rate of senescence 
diminishes with age. As the corollary from 
these, we have this—natural death is the con- 
sequence of cellular differentiation.” 

The evidence offered in support of these 
“laws” is abundant and in many respects 
convincing. In spite of Professor Minot’s 
able argumentation, however, one cannot 
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escape the conviction (a) that in the case 
of the two first of these laws there is no 
real demonstration that the relations be- 
tween phenomena exprest are propter 
hoc rather than post hoc relations, and 
(b) that the third and fourth “laws” are 
a mere verbal splitting of the same bio- 
logical fact, namely, that the rate of 
growth and of senescence diminishes 
with age, Some useful appendices con- 
taining inter alia valuable and hitherto 
unpublished raw data on growth, to- 
gether with a full index, close an inter- 
esting and suggestive volume. 


& 


The Alps in Nature and History. By W. A. 
B. Coolidge, M. A. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Mountain climbing is a sport that ap- 
peals peculiarly to any man who has even 
a trace of love for nature and outdoor 
life. The conquest of the great peaks of 
the European Alps has attracted for half 
a century the traveler from all parts of 
the world. The present volume gives an 
account of the early ascents and the first 
successful attempts in our own time to 
scale peaks that long defied conquest. 
The most dramatic ascent was that of 
the Matterhorn, by Whymper, in 1865. 
This difficult peak was one of the last 
of the high summits to be scaled, and on 
the return trip four of the party of seven 
lost their lives. The book contains some 
very valuable and interesting statistics 
about the mountains and passes, and is 
illustrated by excellent photographs and 
maps. 

ed 

American Shrines in England. By Alfred T 
Story. New York: The Macmillan Co 
$2.00. 

Mr. Story has no doubt worked very 
hard. At any rate, he has dug up a 
great deal of information of no very 
great value, and for that reason probably 
the harder to find. He tells us about the 
original habitats and certain memories 
and memorials connected with the fam- 
ilies of the Washingtons, the Franklins, 
the Standishes, the Yales, the Harvards, 
the Penns and some later American men 
of letters. It is a rather carefully done 
guide book, but the facts recorded are of 
singularly little interest. For those who 
like this sort of thing the book is unques- 
tionably valuable,, and it is probably just 
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as well to have somebody do it. The 
book itself is nicely gotten up and illus- 


trated. 
s&s 


Literary Notes 


..-Robert Williams Wood, whose clever 
bits of verse under the title of “How to Tell 
the Birds from the Flowers” caught the popu- 
lar fancy last year, has now written and illus- 
trated some Animal Analogues in a similar 
vein. (Paul Elder. 50 cents.) 


.The Century Co. has included three of 
Emerson’s essays in its Thumb-Nail Series. 
These are “Power,” “Success” and “Greatness.” 
Richard Watson Gilder has written a pleasing 


introduction thereto under the caption “Our 
Inheritance in Emerson.” ($1.00.) 
-An_ exceedingly attractive Children’s 


Calendar for 1909 is being issued through St. 
Bartholomew’s Press, maintained in connec- 
tion with Saint Bartholomew’s Church, Madi- 
son avenue and Forty-second street, New 
York. The calendar has biblical quotations 
for every day in the year. It is ornamented 
with thirteen Tissot pictures and has attractive 
and very appropriate marginalia. The calendar 
is designed and published by Eveleen Harri- 
son and Dorothy Graves. 50 cents. 


-The National Arts Club announces its 
third annual exhibition of the books of the year 
at its clubhouse in Gramercy Park, from No- 
vember 11th to 27th. These exhibitions attract 
the leading publishers and mass the best holiday 
books in one convenient place, thus affording 
an unrivaled opportunity for examination and 
comparison on the part of book-buyers who 
may visit the clubhouse for such purposes. 
The exhibition held last year was a conspicu- 
ous success. 


....The season of the year is at hand when 
clubs, societies and other organizations fore- 
gather at dinners more or less formal and in- 
dulge in after-dinner speaking. One of the 
prime requisites for after-dinner speaking is 
to have something to speak about. In this age 
it is only required that there shall be a need 
and lo! some one is straightway found to sup- 
ply this need. In Toasts and Maxims we have 
something in the way of pegs upon which to 
hang speeches. The book is helpful, but per- 
haps the best thing that can be said about it 
is that some of the humor in it is quite new. 
(Fenno & Co. Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.50.) 


.The preliminary fall announcement of 
Duffield & Co. has just been issued, and 
it makes a very attractive showing. Messrs. 
Duffield & Co. have acquired from Har- 
per & Brothers and the John Lane Company 
all rights in Elinor Glyn’s books, and have now 
become the exclusive publishers in America 
of this author's productions. They issued this 
month the works of Jane Austin in ten vol- 
umes, each illustrated with ten réproductions 
after water colors by A. W. Mills. Another 
interesting publication in their list is a col- 
lection of tales by Edgar Allan Poe. This col- 
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lection includes Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
The Black Cat and other famous Poe tales. 
A modern reprint of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
has been given a place on their list. An im- 
portant undertaking by Duffield & Co. 
is the publication of The Old Spelling Shake- 
speare, in forty volumes, of which the follow- 
ing plays are now ready: “Loues Labor’s 
Lost,” “The Taming of a Shrew,” ‘“Twelfe 
Night,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “A 
Midsommer Night’s Dream.” Additions have 
also lately been made to their “Art and Let- 
ters Library,” as well as to “The New Medie- 
val Library,” published by them. Duffield & 
Co. are issuing some very attractive calendars. 


sz 
Pebbles 


THE following advertisement recently ap- 
peared: “Being aware that it is indelicate to 
advertise for a husband, I refrain from doing 
so; but if any gentleman should be inclined to 
advertise for a wife, I-will answer the adver- 
tisement without delay. I am young, am do- 
mesticated, and considered ladylike. Apply,” 
etc.—Philippines Gossip. 


A LITTLE boy wanted to give his mother a 
birthday present, and he did not know what to 
give her, so at last he decided to give her a 
Bible. After he had bought it he did not know 
what to put on the front page, so, after looking 
thru some of the books in the library, he de- 
cided to put the following on: “To dear 
mother, with the author’s compliments.” 


HE had pr-posed, but she had given him the 
frigid mitt—seemingly; but five minutes later 
they were busy swapping kisses. 

“But if you really and truly loved me, why 
did you turn me down at first?” queried the 
puzzled young man. 

“Oh, that was just a whim of mine,” she re- 
plied. “I wanted to see how you would act.” 

“But suppose I had rushed off without giv- 
ing you a chance to explain?” he said. 

“Impossible,” she answered. “I had the door 
locked.”—Chicago News. 


Tue Sweet Singer of the Adams, Ga., En- 
terprise rhymes the news of the settlement as 
follows: 

“Your scribe now takes his pen in hand 

To write the latest news, 

Tho things have happened lately 

Which to tell I do refuse. 


“A man was hurt here Wednesday night, 
When fast the. freight train came; 
His leg is off—I think the right— 
But I’ve forgot his name. 


“A store burned down on Tuesday last 
With all that was therein. 

(Let us not burn when life is past, 
But shun the way of sin.) 


“This life, it is not very long— 
You know it mighty well. 

I think to close will not be wrong, 
Since there’s no more to tell,” 
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Issues and Leaders in the 
Campaign 

From time to time we have discussed 
the platforms of the political parties, con- 
sidered the utterances of their candidates, 
and exprest our opinions as to the promi- 
nent questions of the campaign. Election 
Day is now near at hand, and we shall 
make a brief summary, our point of view 
being that of the voter not bound by 
party ties, who seeks to exert his influ- 
ence and cast his ballot to the best ad- 
vantage for the public good. 

The foremost issue is the promotion of 
justice, in the broadest sense of the word, 
whether it be with respect to the regula- 
tion of corporate wealth and of the great 
transportation companies in the public 
interest, the treatment of labor organiza- 
tions under the law, a revision of the 
tariff, our currency system, new methods 
of taxation, our dealings with colonial 
dependencies, the conservation of natural 
resources, or anything else that public 
opinion compels parties to consider. 
What are called the Roosevelt policies 
have required an assault upon injustice, 
dishonesty and violation of law, espe- 
cially in the conduct of great industrial 





corporations and railroad companies. 
The Republican party and its candidates 
are emphatically committed to the sup- 
port of these policies. In their treatment 
of the same :.roblems, Mr. Bryan and his 
party would use more radical methods, 
assuming that such methods would be 
practicable. So far as railroads are con- 
cerned, there is no serious and funda- 
mental disagreement in the methods pro- 
posed by the two parties and their candi- 
dates. We cannot here point out such 
differences as have been shown. But 
Mr. Bryan himself a few months ago 
publicly advocated government owner- 
ship of the roads. If he still prefers such 
ownership as the only solution of the 
problems presented, he no longer says 
anything about it. This policy he was 
induced, it is understood, to lay aside 
because of sharp opposition in the 
Southern States, to which he looks for 
a large majority of his electoral votes 
and where it was seen that government 
ownership would probably prevent a 
separation of races in passenger cars. 
His advocacy of such ownership indi- 
cated that he had no confidence in official 
regulation under private ownership, and 
it tends to repel voters who prefer and 
rely upon such regulation, the efficacy of 
which can be tested with the help of the 
additional legislation and machinery 
which Mr. Taft would ask Ccngress to 
give. 

So far as the great incorporated indus- 
trial combinations are concerned, how- 
ever, there is a vital difference in the 
two methods. The Republicans would 
have intimate official supervision and 
publicity to prevent the evils which are 
frequently associated with such combi- 
nations. This, we think, is in the right 
direction and might be effective. They 
are also inclined to support a license 
plan which, in our opinion, is objection- 
able. Their policy in this respect, how- 
ever, is not defined. They would super- 
vise to prevent evil, would prosecute 
those who do evil, and would seek by 
safe experiment the ultimate solution of 
a very difficult problem. They would 
not “exterminate” or “destroy” the great 
corporations. These two words have in 
the past indicated Mr. Bryan’s hostile 
attitude toward them. At present he and 
his party stand for a Federal license sys- 
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tem, to be used by each corporation 
whose product is one-quarter of the 
quantity consumed, while they would 
forbid any corporation to control one- 
half of the product. This would be im- 
practicable, as Governor Hughes showed 
clearly in his speech at Youngstown. If 
it were practicable, it would be inexpedi- 
ent to give the executive branch of the 
National Government such power over 
all the important manufacturing and 
trading concerns of the country. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Bryan that he has 
declined to explain how the plan could 
be carried out. 

We have said heretofore that the Re- 
publican platform utterance concerning 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes 
was an empty one. On the other hand, 
the Democratic utterance calls for 
changes that would seriously impair the 
power of the courts. Mr. Roosevelt and 
his party have made quite a respectable 
record in labor legislation. Mr. Taft is 
in agreement with Mr. Roosevelt on this 
subject. He defends emphatically the 
labor decisions he made while on the 
bench. We cannot see that they were 
hostile to the cause of organized labor. 
A prominent officer of the Federation 
says that Mr. Taft has done more than 
any of his predecessors in the War De- 
partment to enforce laws in favor of 
labor. No one who knows the man and 
is familiar with his career believes that 
he would be unjust to a labor organiza- 
tion. But he would not suggest or ap- 
prove legislation giving to such an 
organization privileges not enjoyed by 
the general public. 

We have not been able to commend 
that part of the Republican platform 
which relates to the tariff. Many of the 
present duties are too high. The addi- 
tion of “a reasonable profit” to the dif- 
ference in labor costs is a novel proposi- 
tion, probably designed to prepare the 
way for a retention of duties that are now 
excessive. On the other hand, the 
Democratic platform’s proposed reduc- 
tion of rates to a revenue basis would be 
a transition too sharp for the welfare of 
American industries, and the proposed 
free-listing of all articles entering into 
competition with Trust-controlled prod- 
ucts would be disastrous to the domestic 
competitors of the Trusts. Undoubtedly 
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there should be reductions upon imports 
competing with American products that 
are sold abroad at prices lower than 
those exacted at home. 

Each of the two leading candidates 
promises (if elected) to call a special 
session for tariff revision. Let us see 
what could be done. There will be'a 
Republican majority in the Senate for at 
least two years and probably for a longer 
time. If Mr. Bryan should be elected, 
with a Democratic House, the Senate 
would not pass a Democratic tariff bill, 
and there would be no revision. But the 
industrial interests of the country would 
suffer by reason of prolonged tariff quar- 
rels and agitation in Congress. Recov- 
ery from panic depression is greatly to 
be desired ; it would be deferred by such 
conditions. On the other hand, the elec- 
tion of Mr. Taft with a Republican 
House would insure revision, but revi- 
sion not of an ideal kind. It is quite pos- 
sible that the efforts of earnest critics— 
with whom now stand many of the pro- 
tected manufacturers themselves—would 
cause a reasonable reduction of excessive 
rates, and we should expect a new tariff 
that would be better than the old one. 

We have touched upon only a few of 
those practical legislative questions which 
are most prominent in the campaign. 
Both of the great parties favor the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks, and 
such banks the country ought to have. 
A guarantee of bank deposits (proposed 
by the Democrats, the discredited Has- 
kell having been the foremost advocate 
of the project in the Denver convention ) 
would encourage and protect reckless 
banking. It would be unjust to care- 
fully managed banks and to the com- 
munities in which they are situated. In 
standing for the direct election of Sen- 
ators, the Democrats are promoting an 
important reform. 

But it is not alone by a consideration 
of the attitude of the parties toward 
pending questions that the independent 
voter decides upon his course. He takes 
into account the character and the rec- 
ords of the candidates. He reviews the 
recent history of the parties, and espe- 
cially that of the one which has had 
power and responsibility for several 
years past. Indeed, while these must be 
associated with campaign platforms and 
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utterances, they have greater weight in 
enabling him to reach a_ conclusion. 
Looking over the list of Presidential can- 
didates and of parties, he asks which one 
of these men and which one of the 
organizations will, if successful at the 
polls, best serve the public interest by 
enforcing justice, insisting upon honesty 
and maintaining the nation’s honor. 

The Republican party has a record of 
achievement. We have in mind now the 
last few years. President Roosevelt has 
won extraordinary popularity by advo- 
cating and enforcing policies which a 
great majority of the people approve. 
His party’s candidate has been associated 
with him, was his choice and is commit- 
ted to the support of these policies. Mr. 
Bryan led the opposition to the Repub- 
lican party twelve years ago as the advo- 
cate of a currency policy of national dis- 
honor. That cannot be forgotten, altho 
any reference to it is now persistently 
avoided by his party, its platform and 
himself. The Republican party’s legis- 
lative and general political record is not 
without flaw, but the party is a better 


agency for solving the pressing problems 
of the time and for upholding the na- 
tional honor than the Democratic party 


in power cguld be. It is better fitted for 
a safe and sound management of public 
affairs than Mr. Bryan’s party, and such 
management (not without some errors) 
by those whom it places in office can be 
expected with confidence. 

Mr. Taft is a man whose quality has 
been tested. He has enjoyed exceptional 
experience and training in public life. In 
every place he has been successful. To 
his proved administrative ability are add- 
ed the judicial temperament and a thoro 
knowledge of the law. Mr. Bryan has 
of necessity been a man of promises 
rather than of performance. If his judg- 
ment for the selection of trusted coun- 
sellors and subordinates is fairly indi- 
cated by his choice of Governor Haskell, 
it would be a poor guide for the appoint- 
ment of Cabinet ministers, judges, and 
the numerous other officers whom a 
President must nominate. It was whis- 
pered at the Denver convention that Gov- 
ernor Haskell would be made Secretary 
of the Treasury if Mr. Bryan should be 
elected. 

\ir. Taft is to be measured by what 
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he has done and said and stood for since 
he entered public life. So also should 
Mr. Bryan be measured, even if he now 
desires to conceal or ignore his war 
against the currency standard of civil- 
ized nations in 1896 and 1900. If Mr. 
Bryan insists that he is consistent in his 
advocacy of the rights of the poor and 
the wronged, he should explain why he 
has never said a word. for the disfran- 
chised negroes of the South. In that he 
stands with his party, the greater part of 
whose strength at the polls lies in the 
States where the wronged negroes live. 
The managers of his campaign now 
claim but six Northern States. 

In the platforms of the two great par- 
ties there is a mixture of good and bad; 
the Republican platform, in our opinion, 
is a Shade the better. There is much that 
is good in the platforms of the small par- 
ties. When the Presidential candidates 
are measured and judged, Mr. Taft is to 
be preferred. The Republican. party, 
with Mr. Taft leading, better deserves 
the support. of thoughtful and earnest 
independent voters than the Democratic 
party under the leadership of Mr. Bryan 
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A New Religious Era 


Ir is time that the Churches should 
awake to the fact that the most import- 
ant meeting in the history of the Ameri- 
can Church will open in Philadelphia in 
December next. It marks an epoch: it 
opens a new era. 

On December 2d the Protestant 
Churches of this country, hitherto sep- 
arated, dissevered, often rivals, some- 
times hostile, will for the first time in 
these centuries be practically united into 
one body. Nearly all, by their national 
bodies, have agreed to it, and have 
chosen their delegates, who will then or- 
ganize the first session of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Three years ago a conference 
of representatives of the Churches was 
held in New York to devise a plan of 
federation and refer it for consideration 
to the several denominations. That plan 
has been adopted by them. The few that 
have not yet come in doubtless will. The 
plan becomes operative that first week in 
Decembere The denominations have 
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chosen their delegates, each one repre- 
sented, and in proportion to their num- 
bers. From that day of meeting there 
will be one Protestant Church of Christ 
in the United States, separated into de- 
nominations, it is true, but vitally one, 
meeting in a Council without legislative 
or judicial authority, but carrying a tre- 
mendous weight of influence and power. 
Thus united these Churches can and 
should control the sentiment of the coun- 
try, for they represent the bulk of its 
population. 

Now. what good will this federating 
do? 
years be anything more than a platform 
for pious platitudes and self-adulation ? 

This much cannot fz‘l to be accom- 
plished: there will be the exhibition of 
the unity of the Christian Church. This 
is much, very much; it is enough of itself 
to make the quadrennial meeting worth 
while. What Christ prayed for we are 
achieving. We do love one another. W: 
are one Church, and we will have it seen 
and known. It has never been so in all 
these vears. We have been splitting, and 
splitting, magnifying our miserable triv- 
ial differences, when it was our business 
to stand side by side, different reviments 
in one army, magnifying our great 
Christian fellowship of service. From 
December 2d the so-called denominations 
will declare themselves one army, and 
will plan their one campaign under one 
common banner. That is greatly worth 
while. That marks an epoch. 

But the display of unity is not enough 
to satisfy the four hundred accredited 
delegates of these thirty denominations. 
They will want the Federal Council to 
do something more. It ought to guide 
and lead the activities of the Churches. 
Already a dozen or more committees 
have been appointed who will bring sug- 
gestions and advice’ after careful study. 
All will bear on united effort. Bishop 
Hendrix, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, will present such a report on Or- 
ganization, which will indicate how such 
work can be done. Another committee 


will bring suggestions on the ways of co- 
operation in Home Missions, and another 
in Foreign Missions, while others will 
consider Religious Education, Temper- 
ance, the Labor Problem, the Immigrant 
Problem, etc. The purpose is to line the 


Will their meeting once in four- 
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Churches up for a united advance in the 
interest of earnest evangelism and civic 
righteousness. 

There are two great religious forces 
in this country, the one the Protestant 
Churches, and the other the Catholic 
Church. Of these the former is the 
larger, and we may say the more aggres- 
sive the world over. But the two. are 


.less mutually hostile than they were. 


Protestants forget to protest; Catholics 
know that they are not the total Christian 
Church. The two agree more than they 
differ. They will come closer together. 
Already they tolerate each other; by- 
and-by they will recognize and affiliate 
in good work, as now Presbyterians and 
Methodists do. Even now they work to- 
gether in temperance and other good 
causes. The Bishops’ Law in New Jer- 
sey is the temperance law the brewers 
and saloons are trying to repeal, and it 
is named from the union for it of the 
Catholic and Episcopal bishops. Even 
federation may yet come, for we are all 
Christians. 

The people of Philadelphia will do 
their part to give a glad welcome. As 
the meeting will be an event in Church 
history, so attendance will be an event in 
the life of any one who 1s privileged to 
be present. 

st 


Daniel Coit Gilman ~ 


Our two great educators of this gene- 
ration, men who have broken out new 
paths, not content with the old, have 
been Charles W. Eliot and Daniel Coit 
Gilman. Eliot’s great work has been 
the creation of the elective system for the 
undergraduate. Its acceptance has spread 
like a forest fire, but whether it will 
leave fertility or ravage behind it is yet 
to be learned. Gilman’s work was to 
create a new university system for the 
United States. It has come to stay. 
Both of these men were products of our 
scientific age and were teachers of sci- 
ence. But they were men broader than 
chemistry and physical geography, and 
made the world of knowledge their com- 
mon field. 

Dr. Gilman’s main achievement was 
the creation of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. His unusually wide scholarship— 
for his college studies and his one year of 
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postgraduate work at Yale had left him 
with no special choice of scholarly pur- 
suit—his experience of administration as 
librarian at Yale and secretary of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, his visit 
abroad to study the methods of European 
universities, and his three years’ experi- 
ence in the opening of the University 
of California, had abundantly fitted him, 
even at the age of forty-four, to choose 
wisely and independently what was need- 
ed to create a revolutionizing institution. 

The trustees had the wisdom to give 














THE LATE DR. GILMAN. 


him a free hand. The bequest of Johns 
Hopkins seemed fairly large for his pur- 
poses, but allowed no costly buildings, 
such as it was generally supposed are the 
chief need of a university. His plan was 
very simple—to find first great teachers 
and then students for such men to teach. 
The five men who were first the university 
were Gildersleeve, the Latin and Greek 
scholar; Brooks, the biologist ; Rowland, 
the physicist; Remsen, the chemist, and 
Sylvester, the mathematician. Every one 
of them Dr. Gilman chose; and tho most 
of them young men, they have become 
authorities known the world over. It was 
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a marvelous gift of insight that chose 
them and others who followed, and made 
no mistakes. He chose men not simply 
of acquisitive power, but men of initia- 
tive, who could inspire and add to schol- 
arship. 

Then next he had to find students to 
go to Baltimore, a place quite unknown 
as a Mecca of learning. The method 
chosen was brilliantly simple. It was 
announced that Johns Hopkins would 
give twenty scholarships of five hundred 
dollars each to twenty college graduates 
chosen on examination, and that candi- 
dates for a degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy should have as thoro and severe a 
course of training as would be required 
at a German university. That brought 
the men. There were the choicest teach- 
ers and the choicest students. They 
flocked to Baltimore, and if the buildings 
were cheap the men and the laboratories 
were of the best, and there was a spirit 
of scholarship never before seen. Those 


chosen fellows, and those other students, 
are the professors today in our colleges 
all over the country and in every depart- 


ment. They learnt their methods and 
got their enthusiasm under President 
Gilman. 

But he was not their teacher. His was 
the wise master mind of it all. He was 
shrewd, but gracious and kindly, full of 
all tact. He ruled his faculty with gentle 
firmness. He was the ideal president. 

So he remained until the university 
was well established, until all our great 
universities had enlarged their own post- 
graduate courses much after his pattern, 
and then, after a quarter of a century, 
he left its charge to Professor Remsen 
and entered on the new task of organ- 
izing the Carnegie Institution, of which 
he was made president, an institution 
which is doing more for original research 
in this country than any other. That 
also is his monument. 

Of other honors and duties that came 
to this broad man we cannot speak at 
any length. He was president for years 
of the American Oriental Society, altho 
not an Orientalist, but his wisdom was 
wanted. He was a member of the 
Venezuelan Commission, and was called 
to other public duties. He was a master 
of men, and yet was never overbearing. 
He was pre-eminently an efficient, pro- 

gressive, gracious, Christian gentleman 
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and scholar, and all American scholar- 
ship bears his mark and will ever feel 
his influence. 

Js 


Certain Delicate Questions 


Proressor Hux ey once braved the 
wrath that by most men is more dreaded 
than the wrath ecclesiastical, which the 
scientific group to which Professor Hux- 
ley belonged rather enjoyed provoking. 
Women, Professor Huxley said, are not 
only less rational, but also less moral 
than men. Having been well brought up 


by their mothers, and assiduously looked | 


after by their better halves, most men 
hold the unenlightened opinion that 
women in general are better than men, 
altho their ideas may be peculiar. We 
are not going to be so foolish as to ren- 
der a verdict on so delicate a question. 
We mention the reckless philosopher’s 
remark only because it is annoyingly 
brought to mind by the controversy now 
raging over: the prevailing modes in 
‘ women’s hats. 

The hat, feminine or masculine, is not 
necessarily a moral issue. We doubt if 
even St. Paul thought it was, under all 
circumstances. It is plain, however, that 
the hat can be carried too far. And 
whatever is carried too far is in some de- 
gree immoral. Very deferentially we 
inquire of the ladies whether they do not 
think that two hats occupying car space 
designed for five persons are not exten- 
sively uncivil and intensively immoral? 

We shall not press the question, pre- 
ferring to pass on to other conundrums. 
Morality is a more or less vague concep- 
tion, at the best, and it is better to be 
specific and concrete when we discuss 
matters that are largely compounded of 
prejudices. A srecent German writer, 
whose “‘will to live” failed him after he 
had published his book, contended that 
women, quite contrary to accepted opin- 
ion; are more selfish than men, and very 
nearly incapable of those large virtues 
which men call generosity and magnan- 
imity. This chivalrous proposition also 
we recall only because the ladies seem 
possest of late to make us think of it. 
Woman’s reputation for unselfishness, 
we suppose it will be admitted, rests 
mainly upon her conduct in the maternal 
capacity. She is capable of undergoing 
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great hardships and making sacrifices in 
the interest of her brood. But what hap- 
pens, we are moved to ask, when the son 
or daughter shows a disposition to dis- 
regard excessive maternal solicitude and 
demand? It is not exactly an unheard 
of thing, we believe, for a mother to be- 
come somewhat strenuous in her deter- 
mination to choose the daughter’s hus- 
band for her, or to discourage the son 
from taking a wife at all. These are in- 
cidents that have been serviceable to 
verse-makers and story writers these 
many generations. Now that our social 


life is all afloat, so. to speak, on the flood 
of new movements for woman’s eman- 
cipation and “uplifting,” it may be worth 
while to enquire whether the maternal 
is playing a 


variety of “unselfishness” 
more extensive role. 

We do not say that it is. We are only 
asking questions, and we see no harm in 
putting one that has often been addrest 
to us by perplext inquirers familiar with 
what is going on in woman’s colleges and 
in the multitude of professional and busi- 
ness offices in which women. are finding 
new opportunities of usefulness. This 
question is: Is it right, is it unselfish, is 
it large-minded for a.woman so bitterly 
to oppose her daughter’s desire to make 
a career for herself and-become* econom- 
ically independent that the. daughter is 
compelled to choose between” dWarfing 
her own life or hurting and perhaps 
deeply offending the ‘parent who has 
borne and cared for‘her? This question, 
like the former one, we decline to answer. 
We only offer the additional remark, the 
truth of which we can maintain, that a 
large proportion of the women students 
in American colleges at the present time 
on the eve of graduation, feel themselves 
to be in precisely the dilemma here stated. 
And because many of them decide that 
they cannot go counter to the maternal 
wish, there is in American society a rap- 
idly increasing group of young women 
intellectually, morally and socially adrift. 

If it be said that the father usually is 
quite as much opposed as the mother to 
an independent career for the daughter, 
we reply that this assertion, to the best 
of our information and belief, is not true. 
It is not the men who today are. blocking 
the way of women who would enter upon 
new opportunities and play a larger part 
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in human affairs. The men have wel- 
comed women into industrial employ- 
ments, into professional life, into litera- 
ture and art. They realize that, as the 
struggle for existence becomes more in- 
tense, and the standards of living are 
raised, an increasingly large proportion 
of young women will prefer not to 
marry or will marry rather late in life. 
For such they have founded colleges and 
have offered opportunities, and one 
rarely hears in a company of gentlemen 
a remark indicating that useful employ- 
ment and economic independence are un- 
womanly or not reputable; whereas at 
social “functions” this opinion can be 
gathered ad libitum from the feminine 
half of the assembly. And that there 
may be no doubt about it whatever, the 
ladies that manage such affairs contrive 
to make it known that, with rare excep- 
tions, the employed and money-earning 
woman is not “eligible.” 

We are quite well aware that when 
these facts are “put up to them” the 
ladies of “society” reply that they make 
their selections with due reference to 
“breeding,” “manners,” “taste,” “attrac- 
tiveness,” and so on. To these criteria 
we make no objection. Except as they 
are applied and adhered to, there can be 
no good society,” certainly no society 
having. the all-important requisite of 
charm. But at this point we offer our 
final conundrum: Is it truthful, is it un- 
selfish, is it generous, is it gracious, to 
stand obstinately on the assumption that 
women who enter upon careers wider 
than that which conventional society 
offers are always and necessarily devoid 
of breeding, of manners, of taste, of 
attractiveness and all the rest? Confess- 
ing ourselves quite unable to fathom all 
the mysteries of the feminine mind, we 
are unable to see that it is. 


2 
A Possible Reformed Islam 


Is a reformed Islam possible? That is 
just now a very important question. 
Lord Cromer, in his great book on Egypt, 
says it is not. Such is the usual opinion. 
But conditions in Turkey require us to 
consider the matter anew. 

In a remarkably able and statesman- 
like address before the meeting of the 


American Board in Brooklyn last week, 
Dr. George Washburn, for many years 
president of Robert College, in Constan- 
tinople, called attention to some views of 
the peaceful Turkish revolution not usu- 
ally considered. This revolution has been 
engineered by leaders of the Young Turk 
party. They are not Christians; they are 
Turks. They are Moslems. They are 
patriots. They love Turkey and are 
deeply distrest by its humiliation and 
misfortunes. Their purpose is to create 
a strong Turkey, one that shall develop 
its power, and, so far as possible, recover 
its losses. Europe and America have 
hoped to see Turkey dismembered, one 
province after another detached and 
made free. That is precisely what the 
Young Turks do not wish. They want a 
united and a powerful empire; one that 
can fully hold its own with Russia, and 
Austria, and Great Britain. Turkey has 
lost in these late years control of all its 


.African possessions, of nearly all its 


European provinces, and a large frag- 
ment of its Asiatic territory. The Young 
Turks would have this dismemberment 
cease, and where European nations are 
administering Turkish provinces, they 
would recover and rule them. We have 
all rejoiced to see Turkey weak; they 
will make it strong. 

But these Young Turks are also Mos- 
lems, not Christians: They know full 
well that the weakness of Turkey is 
caused by the weakness and errors of 
Islam, and they. would reform Islam. 
They are crying, “Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality, Justice,” but these have not 
been Moslem words. The institutions 
that these words represent have grown 
up in Christian lands. Islam, as we have 
seen it, must reform its ideas if it can 
adopt these words and their institutions. 
Is such a reform possible? 

One thing in the history of Islam 
which gives hope is the fact that it has 
once, for a time, reformed itself. Under 
the Abassids, from the ninth to the four- 
teenth century, Islam first borrowed, 
thru learned Syrian Christians, all the 
literature and wisdom of Greece, and 
were the most cultivated, learned and 
progressive of all peoples. The Islam of 
Mohammed, which offered the Koran or 
the sword, the Islam which burnt the 
Library of Alexandria, was a very dif- 
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ferent Islam from that which created at 
Baghdad and Cordova the two greatest 
universities in the world. There were 
cultivated all the known sciences—mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chemistry, poetry, his- 
tory, law, art. The very Arabic article 
in al-gebra, al-chemy, al-embic, reminds 
us of the time when Christian students 
went to Cordova for education, and when 
they brought to Paris and Oxford their 
Arabic translations, their knowledge of 
Aristotle, and the learning of Averroes 
and Avicenna. 

That was a reform of Islam, not per- 


manent, not spiritual, but gained from. 


the old Greek learning, just as Christian 
scholarship took its renaissance later from 
the same source. Islam took nothing then 
from conquered Christianity. The Chris- 
tianity it saw, with its images and pic- 
tures, was detestable to the purer Moslem 
monotheism. 

But that renaissance of Islam was 
temporary. Cordova was lost to Spain, 
and the big Moslem university at Cairo 
is a pretense beside that of Baghdad. 
Islam has gone back to its bigots, its 
reactionaries, while Christianity has 
moved forward, of its own nature, to 
progress, learning and liberty. So Islam 
is discredited in the dishonor which has 
befallen the Moslem Turkish Empire. 

Now, can it be reformed? Can the 
words, Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, Jus- 
tice, be incorporated into its system? 
There are other hopeful facts besides the 
fact that it once did, centuries ago, allow 
reform. 

And, specially, the fact that there is 
not one great world religion that has not 
allowed reform. Our Protestantism is 
much reformed from that of the days 
when Calvin burnt Servetus and the 
Puritans hanged witches. It has learnt 
much of liberty and equality. The Cath- 
olicism we see is vastly reformed from 
that of Dante and Chaucer, or what now 
prevails in Spain and Peru; and the 
pressure of Modernism is an effort sure 
to be finally successful, to accomplish a 
further reform. The great Pagan reli- 
gions, Brahminism and Buddhism, are 
now in the very throes of reform. It is 
to the spirit of the times, to modern 
Christian civilization, especially to the 
teaching of Christian missionaries by 
their side preaching the doctrine of one 
great Father and the brotherhood of man, 
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that we owe the appearance of a multi- 
tude of reformed sects, which have 
thrown off the superstitions and vulgar- 
ities and cruelties of old beliefs and prac- 
tices, and come as near as they can in 
substance to Christianity, while retaining 
the old names. 

And now Islam is feeling the same in- 
fluence, which till lately it could not feel 
in the seats of its power, because the 
Christianity it saw was not worthy of 
imitation. Said an Arab sheikh to the 
visiting Chief Rabbi of London, who had 
asked him in a spirit of banter why he 
did not accept Christianity : “All I would 
have to do would be to get drunk and eat 
pork, and I don’t want to do either.” But 
now purer Christian teaching has invad- 
ed Turkey with its better schools. The 
ambitious young men have visited the 
cities of Europe and America, and have 
seen what Christian institutions mean. 
They have learnt from England and 
France and Germany and the United 
States, and they would graft these insti- 
tutions on Islam. And why should they 
not? The one great doctrine of Islam is, 
“There is one God, and Mohammed is 
His prophet,” and this is true, or true in 
a sense. Mohammed was a mighty re- 
former in religion, a prophet-preacher. 
All else can be true, or be modified by 
better light, the Koran interpreted or 
relaxed, even as we have learnt that the 
Bible represents a historical period whose 
institutions pass away, but whose prin- 
ciples are eternal. Something like that 
we may expect of the Koran. 

And between reformed Islam and re- 
formed Christianity there may be a fair 
conflict, and in the court of reason it will 
be decided which shall prevail. We have 
no doubt. We welcome the contest; but 
meanwhile we rejoice in every conquest 
of Christianity, and not least in. those 
conquests which make the other world- 
religions more nearly Christian. 


ad 
Mr. Taft on Race Discrimination 


Mr. Tart is opposed by a minority of 
negroes because of the Brownsville mat- 
ter. To be sure, he held up the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief as long as 
he could, and then he explained and de- 
fended it, altho he could have taken a 
less summary course. But those negroes 
very likely did shoot up the town; at any 
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rate, the evidence then seemed strong 
and the provocation existed. Mr. Taft 
makes no excuse. He-is content to de- 
clare that he believes in equal laws for 
all races and equal execution of them. 
But his attitude toward other races is 
to be judged by what he has done, and 
he has done more against race discrim- 
ination than any other living man. But 
this is in the Philippines, and some 
people can look no further than their 
noses. 
When Governor Taft arrived in the 
Philippines in June, 1900, he found but 
little cordial intercourse between Amer- 
icans and Filipinos. The Americans 
were, generally speaking, prone to re- 
gard the native with contempt, and the 
Filipinos naturally resented such feeling 
and bitterly hated the Americans. This 
condition was not unnatural. The great 
majority of Americans at this time were 
or had been connected with the army 
and in constant warfare with the Fili- 
pinos. In addition, many of the others 


were of a class who would have little 
sympathy with the natives, and who be- 


lieved that but little consideration should 
be shown to them. The situation was 
further aggravated by misunderstandings 
due to differences in language and cus- 
toms. As a result, the Americans and 
Filipinos were gradually and surely 
drifting further and further apart. Mr. 
Taft immediately took active steps to 
eradicate this unforunate tendency, and 
to make the Filipino understand that our 
sole effort was to improve his condition 
and conduct the government to the best 
interest of the Filipino race. 

Tt is difficult for the average Amer- 
ican to understand the Filipino character. 
Imbued with the courtesy of the Latin 
race, he is extremely sensitive and 
prompt to feel the slightest incivility. 
Indeed, it requires the utmost tact and 
patience not to offend him unintention- 
ally. In his dealings with the natives, 
Governor Taft, tho firm, was patient and 
courteous with all, and his unfailing tact 
and good humor quickly won him a host 
of friends among those who had previ- 
ously shown enmity toward all Amer- 
icans. In his efforts to accomplish this 
purpose, Governor Taft studiously culti- 
vated the social side, by this means bring- 
ing the people into closer and more sym- 
pathetic relations with the Americans, 
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and making the Filipinos feel genuinely 
welcome at Malacafian Palace, the resi- 
dence of the Governor. At first, the 
semi-weekly receptions of the Governor 
were but little attended by the natives, 
but by degrees, feeling the irresistible in- 
fluence of his personality, and coming to 
trust him the more he was known, Fili- 
pino society thronged Malacafian and 
mingled with the American residents. In 
this work he was greatly assisted by Mrs. 
Taft, whose frank, cordial manners and 
sincere interest in the welfare of the 
Filipinos did much to establish pleasant 
relations. Their example had its effect, 
and Filipinos and Americans entertained 
each other with the result of forming 
strong personal friendships between 
members of the two races, Never before 
was a Governor-General so popular or so 
trusted. The Filipinos showed their grat- 
itude in many ways. In his trips around 
the islands, he was most enthusiastically 
received by the natives, and at every 
town he visited triumphal arches were 
erected and “banquetes” held in his 
honor, _ 

When it became known that Governor 
Taft had been offered a position on the 
Supreme Bench by. President Roosevelt, 
the Filipinos wer2 filled with alarm lest 
he should accept. A great demonstra- 
tion was held to urge him to remain as 
Governor, and thousands of Filipinos 
marched to Malacafian, carrying banners 
bearing various mottoes, such as: “Taft, 
the friend of the Filipinos,” “Do not ac- 
cept,”.etc., etc. Indeed, a number of 
Filipino enthusiasts placarded Manila 
with cards bearing the inscription “We 
want Taft,” “Queremos & Taft,” in- 
English, Spanish and Tagalog. This 
demonstration was all the more signifi- 
cant coming from a people who had been 
but a short time before engaged in active 
warfare against our troops. 

A conversation with General Cailles, a 
prominent and hard - fighting Filipino 
general, a few days after he surrendered 
to the United States forces, shows the 
confidence felt in the honesty and sin- 
cerity of Governor Taft, even in the in- 
surgent ranks. In talking about some 
proposed action by the Philippine Com- 
mission, Cailles asked: “Can I tell my 
soldiers that Sefior Taft says so? If I 
can, it is all right, as they believe what 
Sefior Taft says. In fact, next to mine, 
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his word has more effect among them 
than that of any of their leaders.” 

Since he left the islands as Governor 
his popularity has increased by his ef- 
forts to secure better trade relations be- 
tween the Philippines and the United 
States. His visit to the islands last fall 
for the purpose of opening the insular 
legislature was marked with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The Filipinos demonstrated 
their affection in various ways. Their 
farewell. expression of this good will 
consisted in unhitching the horses from 
the carriage that was taking him to the 
wharf, on his departure from the islands, 
and dragging it to its destination them- 
selves. 

These are only a few of the many ex- 
amples that could be mentioned of the 
respect and love in which Governor Taft 
was held. In fact, his far-sighted policy, 
his courtesy and tact, and his untiring 
efforts to improve the condition of the 
Filipinos were the greatest factors in 


uniting and bringing about peace be-. 


tween the Americans and the natives. 
And these were dark-skinned Fili- 
pinos, men whom Americans were de- 
nouncing as “niggers,” but whom Mr. 
Taft invited to his social functions, and 


danced with their ladies. O si sic 
omnes ! 
& 
Taft’s Judge Taft does not ex- 


pect to carry Virginia or 
North Carolina; that is 
beyond the hope of rainbow-chasers. 
And yet Mr. Taft has included these 
States in his canvass, and has made public 
speeches there, not for immediate effect, 
but because he believes that those States, 
and equally other Southern States, 
ought not to bind themselves perma- 
nently to a body of political death. With 
no present selfish purpose, he would try 
to help them escape. We make no ob- 
jection to these States being Democratic 
if their citizens really believe in Demo- 
cratic principles, but they are Democrati- 
not for that reason, but because the ne- 
groes are Republicans, and they will not 
vote with negroes, whether negroes are 
right or wrong. Mr. Taft has not ex- 
actly told them that this is childish; but 
it is. He is content to tell them that it is 
politically unwise to be unreasonably 
bound to one party. The Democracy of 


Southern Tour 


Jefferson and Jackson, with its States 
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rights and its fear of centralization, is 
dead, and Mr. Bryan and the Democratic 
platform put more power in the central 
Government than Republicans can allow, 
and Mr. Bryan goes farther than his 
platform in this direction. There is noth- 
ing else more desirable politically than 
that the Southern States should cease to 
be solidly and stolidly sectional, and Mr. 
Taft does well to tell them so. 

& 

Even if we cannot 
A Hearst Platform take Mr. Hearst very 

seriously as a states- 
man, we must admit that with his stolen 
letters he has-‘made himself the most live- 
ly speaker of the campaign. And it is 
not his letters alone, for his picturesque 
and forcible language is beyond the art 
of Mr. Bryan. Take this example. He 
is excoriating “the Grand Old Demoral- 
ized Democratic Party,” and he thinks 
they need a platform, and so he says: 

“I have prepared one such as Fingy Conners 
might have written it—if he could write. _ 

“Fingy says the people ‘don’t want no princi- 
ple,’ so this platform is suitably drawn for the 
Grand Old Defunct Democracy: 

“Graft and Gambling. 

“Loot and License. 

“Immorality and Immunity. : 

“Hurrah for the racetrack and to Hades with 
the home. : 

— us a wide open town and a wide open 
till. 

“Let the boys pilfer from their employers 
and spend it on the ponies. 

“The people don’t want no principle, and no 
education. 

“There are too many churches and too many 
schools and not enough poolrooms. Let the 
people be industrious and saving and leave 
their savings where they are easy to get at. 

“What the gambler don’t take away from 
the people the grafters will. 

“When you can’t make money, take some. 

“Open wide the safe door of opportunity. 

“Give us the private combinations of the pub- 
lic safe and then ‘leave us alone.’” 

st 
We have received the fol- 
lowing second letter from 
the publishers of the Cath- 


olic Encyclopedia : 


Catholic 
Encyclopedia 


OcroBer 13, 1908. 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 12th 
with marked copy of your issue of October 
8th containing our statement to the effect that 
the Congregation of the Index has not’ con- 
demned an article or articles in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 

At the end of your article, however, you 
again state that certain articles have been con- 
demned by the Analecta. The statement that 
the Analecta Ecclesiastica “repudiates” a sen- 
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tence in Dr. Hanna’s article on Absolution 
(and this is the only point at all involved) has 
no more value than the expression of an opin- 
ion of any other private journal. Moreover, 
this statement in the Analecta is that of a sin- 
gle writer who is expressing simply his own 
opinion, and is contained in a footnote to the 
body of his article. It has no more weight 
than the utterance of any individual. Another 
writer in the Analecta might state the exact 
contrary. . a 

There has been no official repudiation or 
condemnation, formal or otherwise, of Dr. 
Hanna’s article by the Roman authorities. Any 
asseveration to the contrary is absolutely un- 
true. 

It is also equally. untrue that any articles in 
the Encyclopedia “have been censured, and 
will have to be expurged in all future editions,” 
the editor of the Watchman or any one else 
notwithstanding. 

The entire report that there had been any 
formal or indirect condemnation or censure of 
any article in The Catholic Encyclopedia is 
based entirely upon the article in the Analecta 
and the only ground of the assertion of the 
editor of The Western Watchman is to be 
found therein. This cannot be stated too em- 
phatically. 

It may be added that the source of the en- 
tire story was the paragraph-in The Western 
Watchman made several weeks prior to the 
publication of the story in the secular press. 

We again, therefore, call upon you to give 
publicity to the above facts, namely, that there 
has been no official repudiation or condemna- 
tion of any kind of an article or articles in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. 


We can find no line in which we said 
that “certain articles have been con- 
demned by the Analecta.” We said noth- 
ing more than that an article had been 
“repudiated,” but that we had no in- 
formation of its being officially con- 
demned. The correction should be sent 
to The Western Watchman, which we 
quoted as saying that some articles had 
been “censured and will have to be ex- 
purged in all future editions.” 
& 
A Wiiiee The American Board is 
Meetin the oldest, but not the 
€ largest, of our foreign 
missionary societies, for the Presbyter- 
rians, with their greater numbers and 
wealth, are not behind it in the extent of 
their work. The extraordinary interest 
just now in the regeneration of Turkey 
gives interest to the meeting of the 
American Board last week in Brooklyn, 
for Turkey as a mission field belongs 
wholly to the American Board, except as 
the Syrian mission was given over to the 
Presbyterians when forty years ago the 
New School Presbyterians withdrew 
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from the American Board to unite their 
mission work with that of the Old 
School Presbyterians. The main note of 
the Brooklyn meeting was that the very 
success of the missions has crippled 
them, as they have grown too fast for 
their proper support; hence louder ap- 
peals than usual for money. An even 
more serious matter is the failure of can- 
didates for the mission field, whether or- 
dained men, physicians or unmarried wo- 
men as teachers. The proclamation of 
religious liberty in Turkey opens a new 
opportunity and emphasizes the call for 
enlarged work. * In 1910 the American 
Board will celebrate in Boston its one 
hundredth anniversary. 
& 
One thing which an Amer- 
ican visitor in Great Brit- 
ain observes is the much 
less distinct enunciation of public speak- 
ers and of the educated public. This is no- 
ticeable particularly in the case of un- 
accented vowels and in the slurring or 
entire loss of the r in such words as 
word, lord. Even famous English 
phoneticians in their books declare the r 
to be lost. But one who listens critically 
to American public speakers observes 
that there is no such general slovenliness 
of utterance. We noticed the fact in the 
case of the many speakers on the plat- 
form of the American Board last week. 
The unaccented vowels in such words as 
possible, manifold, American were so 
distinctly enunciated that there would 
seem to be no need to give, as some dic- 
tionaries do, a separate notation for such 
vowels. . Scarce a speaker failed to give 
clearly the proper full sound of r in such 
words as board, not burred or trilled, of 
course, but softly sliding over the tip of 
the tongue. One speaker only was pe- 
culiar—and he not a Southerner—for 
his inability to catch the true sound, but 
he tried to, tho he could do no better 
than to give bo-ud and he-uh for hear. 
It is school drill that teaches carefulness, 
and a nice enunciation of unaccented 
vowels and of soft r’s marks the scholar. 
& 

The good news is received that Nich- 
olas Tchaykovsky, the Russian patriot, 
will be released from prison as soon as 
$25,000 bail can be given. Despite the 
protests from leading citizens of Eng- 
land, France and the United States, the 


Careful 
Enunciation 


= 
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Russian bureaucracy has kept Tchay- 
kovsky in the St. Petersburg jail for 
nearly a year without formulating any 
charges against him or giving any reason 
for their action. Half the money is now 
being raised in England, leaving $12,500 
to be raised in America. The many 
friends here of the aged patriot have 
named William Jay Schieffelin, of 170 
William street, New York, to receive 
contributions to the fund. It is believed, 
because of his age and his already long 
confinement, Tchaykovsky would not 
survive another wintér in prison. And 
-Russia calls herself a Christian nation. 
& 

Of the 158 cities in the United States 
having a population of 30,000 or more 
the five which pay least per capita for 
the support of public schools are Charles- 
ton, S. C., which pays $1.71 per capita; 
Knoxville, Tenn., $2.08; Montgomery, 
Ala., $2.11; Memphis, Tenn., $2.15, and 
Norfolk, Va., $2.17. Those that pay the 
most are Oakland, Cal., $7.20; Butte, 
Mont., $7.20; Springfield, Mass., $7.25; 
Boston, Mass., $7.32; Denver, Col., 
$7.52; Salt Lake City, Utah, $7.59; 
Newton, Mass., $8.13; Spokane, Wash., 
$8.50; Pueblo, Cal., $8.76. The elements 
that enter into the appropriations seem 
to be both wealth and the sense of the 
value of education. 

& 


The act of Austria in breaking the 
Treaty of Berlin, to which she was a 
party, by seizing Bosnia and Herzegov- 
ina, and annulling the rights of Turkey, 
becomes doubly perfidious when we see 
the secret agreement signed at the same 
time by Austria and Turkey, under 
which it was definitely stipulated that the 
suzerain rights of Turkey were not to 
be lost. What is the use of treaties if 
they can be thus broken at a moment’s 
warning, with no effort to amend the 
treaty, and with the claim simply that the 
act is for the benefit of the stronger na- 
tion? Jt would seem as if Austria 
thought that the Infidel had no rights a 
Christian was bound to respect. 

& 

A curious bit of etymology appears in 
La Revue, of Paris. The writer, Albert 
Danzat, is discussing new words that 
have appeared in the language; and 
among those from the English he is puz- 
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zled over_Allo, the French call at the te:e- 
phone. It is declared that when the Bell 
telephone was brought first from Amer- 
ica about 1879 and tried on a private 
line, the call Allons was used, but the 
final nasal was not carried on the wire 
and was dropt, leaving Allo. A better 
derivation easily presents itself. 


In The Commoner Mr. Bryan says: 

“Senator Hopkins, of Illinois, is quoted as 
saying: ‘There is no more reason that a man 
should be guaranteed the return of his funds 
placed in a national bank than a farmer should 
be guaranteed his crop.’ 

“Why, then, does the Government require 
of national banks a guarantee for the return 
of Government funds?” 

That is the thinnest of replies. The 
Government takes a guarantee from the 
bank to which it entrusts its funds. Of 
course it does. But Mr. Bryan’s propo- 
sition is that the guarantee shall be made 
by banks to which the depositor has not 
entrusted his money. 

Sd 

Senator Bailey, of Texas, is a man of 
ability, and has been the leader of his 
party in the Senate. But his relations 
with corporations have brought him 
many criticisms, to which he has retal- 
iated in the.most virulent tone. Now he 
is reported to be disgusted and to 
threaten to cease serving the nation and 
to devote himself to adding to his wealth. 
No higher honor can a man ask than to 
be the chosen representative of the peco- 
ple; to leave it to make money is to sink 
to a lower level. 


They have had a lynching in Constan- 
tinople for “the usual cause”—the pris- 
oner, taken from a police station, a 
Greek, had insulted a Mohammedan wo- 
man; and so the Kurd Moslems took him 
out and killed him. The difference is 
that the ringleaders have been arrested 
and the police officials who did not ener- 
getically defend the prisoner are to be 
cashiered. There is a degree of civiliza- 
tion in Turkey. 


At several colleges the faculty -have 
this season abolished hazing or declared 
it abolished. Amherst is one of them 
and yet we read in the Amherst Student 
the appointment of a sophomore commit- 
tee “for the purpose of drawing up spe- 
cial rules for freshmen.” Impudence! 
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A Widow’s Investments 


THE investment of money is one of 
the world’s great problems. Experts are 
frequently sorely puzzled as to how to in- 
vest their excess funds safely and in 
such a manner as that they shall at the 
same time earn proper interest returns. 
The loan department of a bank is a vital 
part of that institution. If, then, it is 
difficult for the business man, the expert, 
or even for a bank, properly and safely 
to invest personal or trust funds, how 
much more is the difficulty increased and 
multiplied when a widow, torn by recent 
bereavement and inexperiericed in large 
financial operations, is confronted with 


the problem of investing her life insur-. 


ance money so that she may live on the 
income of her estate. In many cases, 
perhaps it may even be said in most 
cases, even the best husband does not 
divulge the details of his business to his 
wife. She lives upon the allowance he 


makes her and knows nothing of the - 


merchandising or other source from 
whence the allowance is derived. Her 
husband is her counselor and guide. She 
relies upon him in the larger affairs. As 
a rule, she knows nothing, or at the 
most but very little, of independent 
financeering. She very rarely, almost 
never, has a lump sum of $1,000, $5,000 
or $10,000 in cash in hand. She would 
not know what to do with so much 
money. Death comes. The widow 
arises from her bereavement to find her 
companion gone. Her life must go on, 
no matter how sadly. She still has a 
place to fill in the world. She is imme- 
diately confronted with new problems 
and important responsibilities. Her hus- 
band’s life insurance presently comes 
into her hands for investment, and with- 
out previous experience in handling hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars, it is 
small wonder that the widow’s estate is 
only too often wasted. The operations 


of the gold-brick man are not always 
confined to the duping of the masculine 
farmer or other provincial. The widow 
likewise falls a victim to him or to some 





one representing him. Gold mines 
awaiting development, oil lands, subur- 
ban lots, uncertain real estate invest- 
ments, hosts of enterprises that would be 


rejected by the hard-headed business © 


man are accepted joyfully by widows 
who are lambs in their understanding of 
investments. If the dead husband had 
only arranged his affairs so that his 
widow could receive a certain specified 
amount annually for life, as he might 
easily have done, much tragedy in the 
past could have been avoided. Life in- 
surance money is a bad thing with which 


to speculate. 
ws 


in his annual report, just issued, In- 
surance Commissioner George H. 
Adams, of New Hampshire, makes the 
following comment on the ever present 
conflagration hazard as it exists today. 
He also argues for better building con- 
struction, viz. : 


“Closely following the San Francisco disas- 
ter, the recent Chelsea conflagration, in which 
property of the value of nearly $12,000,000 was 
destroyed, and an aggregate loss approximat- 
ing $8,790,000 entailed upon fire insurance 
companies, serves to emphasize the importance 
and necessity for the accumulation and main- 
tenance by the latter of surpluses sufficient 
to enable them, while maintaining their own 
solvency, to fully protect their policyholders 
not only from the ordinary fire losses which 
may reasonably be anticipated, but also from 
such as may be due to the unforeseen but 
ever present conflagration hazard as well. 

“This later disaster, like its predecessors, 
calls loudly for more stringent regulations 
and requirements as to the construction of 
buildings in cities. It likewise affords to every 
fire insurance company a solemn warning of 
the danger of assuming an excessive aggre- 
gate liability on property exposed to the risk 
of destruction from a single conflagration.” 


3 


At the instance of certain insurance 
companies the Insurance Commissioner 
of Alabama has served notice that there 
must be no “night riding” in that State. 
Alabama’s official warning to the lawless, 
backed up by a determination that means 
business, cannot fail to have a salutary 
influence for good and for law and order. 
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Boston & Maine Merger 


Last week’s annual meeting of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company 
shows conclusively that the merger of 
that company with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford has practically been 
completed. The union, to prevent which 
there has been so much agitation and 
legislation in Massachusetts (together 
with prosecution by the national Depart- 
ment of Justice), has been brought about 


indirectly, mainly thru the agency of Mr. 


Billard, the coal merchant of Meriden, 
Conn., who, a few months ago, pulled out 
of his pocket about $14,000,000 and 
bought the 110,000 shares of Boston & 
Maine which the New Haven Company 
owned but had not been permitted to 
use. He has now elected himself and 
three other friends of the New Haven 
toad to the board, and it appears to 
be admitted that the company is con- 


trolled by the interests which they repre- 


sent. One of the three is the president 
of the bank with which the New Haven 
company does its banking business, and 
the brother of a New Haven director. 
The president of the New Haven road 
and Mr. Billard are members of this 
bank’s board. 

The national Government, in its pend- 
ing suit, seeks to prevent not only a 
union of these two companies, but also 
the ownership or control-of local trolley 
systems by the New Haven company. 
The latter company, however, continues 
to extend its trolley interests. It is now 
planning to acquire the trolley systems 
of Providence and Pawtucket, capitalized 
at $22,000,000, which it has for some 
time operated upon a percentage agree- 
ment, 

We do not see how the Government 
can dissolve the union that has virtually 
been made by means of Mr. Billard. 
As for the trolleys, the New Haven Com- 
pany appears to be confident that the re- 
sult of the suit will be in its favor. We 
have seen no evidence that the company’s 
control of trolley systems has been in- 
jurious to the public interest, but some 
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evidence to the contrary. We cannot see 
that a union of the two steam railway 
systems is in violation of the Sherman 
act, under which the suit is brought. So 
far as these two points are concerned it 
is difficult to perceive what warrant there 
was for the Government’s action. 
& 


....The Kansas Board of Agriculture 
estimates the value of that State’s farm 
products this year to be $50,000,000 more 
than the value in 1907, the increase being 
due mainly to higher prices. 

....George Wilson, who died a few 
days ago at the age of sixty-nine, had 
been secretary of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce for forty years, and in 
all that time had failed to attend only 
four of the monthly meetings. 

..»-Recent official reports indicate 
that Canada’s crops are as follows: 
Wheat, 115,651,000 bushels; oats, 267,- 
600,000 ; barley, 50,723,000; rye, 1,886,- 
000; buckwheat, 7,365,000; potatoes, 
73,228,000 ; hay, 11,642,000 tons. 

.... Having been nominated for Con- 
gress by the Republicans of the Twenty- 
first District of New York, Hamilton 
Fish has resigned the office of Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States at New 
York City, to which he was appointed in 
1903. Speaking of Mr. Fish’s service in 
this important position, President Roose- 
velt said last week: “He has been one 
of the most efficient men who ever held 
office under the. Government. The re- 
forms which he has instituted were 
brought about in a modest, quiet way, 
and altho they have saved the Govern- 


_ment much time and money, little has 


been heard of them.” Such is the testi- 
mony also of the many financiers who 
have had business relations with the New 
York Sub-Treasury and have been famil- 
iar with the recent management of it. 
A Republican Representative was elected 
in the Twenty-first District two years 
ago. For several years Mr. Fish (a son 
of President Grant’s Secretary of State) 
was a prominent member of the New 
York Legislature. 





